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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.—A Series of 


Articles will be commenced in the SPECTATOR in September, containing 


the history of each province in England so far as it is separate from that of 


the nation, its geography, its ethnology, and the special part it has borne in 
the national story. The Series will commence with “ The West Country,” the 
word province not being used as synonymous with county, but including any 
district visibly possessing a special, though provincial life. For example, 
the West Country forms such a district, and so do the East. a Counties or 
the Midland, or Lancashire and Cheshire, each having marked peculiarities 
of its own, which escape those who have not made them a subject of study. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—.——— 
IGHTEOUSNESS and peace have kissed each other in the 
persons of the Emperor of the French and the King of 
Prussia. It was stated last week that Napoleon had demanded 
of Prussia the restoration of the frontiers of 1814, and the official 
journals admitted that negotiations were in progress. ‘The King 
of Prussia, after a long Council attended by one or two Generals, 
replied that Germany could not surrender German territory, 
whereupon the French journals first published formal denials that 
any demand had been made, and then announced that the Emperor 
had received the Prussian Ambassador, and assured him that His 
Majesty, though considering the ‘‘ wish” for new frontiers just, 
had only expressed it in deference to the opinion of France, and 
promised that good relations between the two powers should in no 
case be disturbed. He hoped, however, that Prussia would not 
overstep the line of the Main. The Emperor has also written to the 
King of the Belgians, saying he esteems hima great deal too much 
to take away any of his territory ; so there is a kind of diplomatic 
millennium, which would be quite nice if anybody could say what 
it all means. If the Emperor expected refusal, why did he make 
the demand ? if he did not expect it, why does he display so un- 
usually Christiana spirit? It looks very much as if Napoleon had 
received assurances which enabled him to endure his apparent loss 
of prestige with great tranquillity. 








The Prussian decree for the annexations, which was to have 
appeared on Wednesday, has been delayed by ‘“‘ high influence at 
Court.” There is, however, little fear of its ultimate miscarriage, 
as Count Bismark is ardent for it, and his influence has been 
greatly increased by the placability of Parliament. The Lower 
Chamber, as we have explained elsewhere, has informally agreed 
to accept the reorganization of the army and to vote all required 
supplies, if only it may retain the full control of the budget. ‘The 
Government announces that it wants about 9,000,000/., which it 
will obtain by issuing Treasury notes. The bills establishing a 
German Parliament, on the basis of universal suffrage and one 
member to every 100,000 persons, have been also delayed, though 
they are published, as the Premier wishes the annexations to take 
precedence. 


The Austrian Government is trying to persuade the world that 
it is quite ready to fight. About 150,000 men are massed in the 
‘Tyrol, reports are spread of difficulties in the negotiations, and the 
army is alleged to be furious at the peace. All this while Moravia 
and Bohemia are bare, Hungary is not conciliated, nearly five 
hundred prosecutions for treason have been commenced in Vienna, 
and crowds insult the Emperor wherever he moves. Moreover, 


when Count Maroicic, the Austrian Envoy, attempted to claim 
bit of Venetia, 


in his discussions with the Italians a and 





threatened war as the alternative, a telegram from Berlin 
reminding the Kaiser that the cession was .contained in the 
Prussian treaty caused an instantaneous change of tone, and the 
only discussion now is whether, as Austria has a right to blow up 
the Quadrilateral, she has not a right to ransom for the fortresses. 
The Austrian Government has no intention of risking the destruc- 
tion which would follow another defeat, and only employs these 
menaces to make the terms as light as possible. 


The Registrar-General’s return of deaths from cholera and 
diarrhcea is on the whole favourable. ‘The number declined in 
the week ending August 13 from 1,407 to 1,045, the decrease 
being principally among children. The Registrar - General 
strongly protests against relaxing any efforts to combat the 
disease, and recommends that the water companies should filter 
their supplies through animal charcoal, a much better suggestion 
than boiling, and one which ought to be permanently adopted. 
There is no better filter, but it will cost the water companies 
something, and as their enormous prices have made them rich 
beyond precedent, they will probably decline to incur the cost of 
preserving the public health. We are happy to say they have 
this year been taxed in 1,000/. a year each by the Legislature to 
keep the Thames pure above London, If the House of Commons 
will cnly extend that precedent, tax them their whole profit above 
10 per cent. until every house in London is fully supplied with 
pure water, we shall soon be free from the dread of the cholera ; 
or suppose it compelled them to build th aquedact from Wales, 
retaining their monopoly and their exceptional pow’ . recover- 
ing their dues on that condition. A faint tinge of Jacobinism in 
the House of Commons would, in such matters, be very accept- 
able to the public. 


Mr. Charles W. Merrifield sends to the Pall Mall Gazette what 
we trust is an exaggerated account of the condition of Cornwall. 
The price of tin has fallen so low from the discovery of large 
deposits in the Dutch East Indies that the Cornwall mines can no 
longer be worked at a profit. Machinery which recently cost 
10,000/. has been sold by auction for 900/., seventy-eight mines 
are being wound up compulsorily in the Stannaries Court, a far 
larger number have been stopped, and the writer believes that 
next Christmas not 20,000 miners will find employment. Last 
Christmas 200,000 were dependent on the mines. The price of 
copper is also falling, the lead and iron mines “can hardly be 
worked to any serious purpose alone,” and the people of Cornwall, 
over numerous, must either emigrate or starve. ‘The catastrophe, 
aggravated as it will be by the existing distress in the iron trade, 
of which the public hears little, but which is very great, will be 
almost as terrible as that which befell Lancashire. We trust if 
these accounts are correct that it will be met as boldly and in as 
kindly a spirit. ‘The miners are not men whom England can 
afford to lose. 


The Bill regulating the elections to the German Parliament 
has been presented to both the Prussian Chambers. It provides 
that every Prussian of twenty-five, not a lunatic, a bankrupt, or 
a pauper, shall be an elector, and be eligible for election ; that 
there shall be one member to every 100,000 souls, odd numbers to 
send one if they exceed 50,000, if otherwise, not ; that the voting 
shall be taken in small sub-districts ; that officials may be elected ; 
that elections shall be by ballot, and scrutinized by a person not 
in office; and that the voting shall be direct. Universal suffrage 
is in fact established, with a reservation as to age—intended, 
among other things, to avoid questions with the soldiers—and as 
to education, no Prussian being uneducated. We shall be curious 
to watch the kind of men elected by this machinery, and the 
points on which they differ from those returned by double election. 
Judging from English and French analogies, a very large propor- 
tion of members will be Conservatives. 


Lord Sondes, chairman of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
railway, and Lord Harris, vice-chairman, have issued a circular 








this week announcing the insolvency of the Company. They have 
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long since ceased to pay dividends, an:] now, as Lord Sondes puts | would the voluateers, for example, like to go into action without 


it, “‘In consequence of the state of the money mirket and their | a field hospital ? 


yet undevelop21 revenus, the esampany are wniable to obtain new 
loans to replace the debentures {about 400,090/.) falling due last 
month, or even to pay the half-year's interest which thea beeame 
payable on the whole of the company’s debentures.” The Court 
of Chancery has appointed a reeviver for the income of the com- 
pany, ‘‘all the rolling stock, plant, and movable chattels have 
been assigned to special creditors for the general benefit of all, and 
the company now appeals to everyboly’s forbearance.” Of course 
the Board invites ‘ the fullest investigation,” of course questioners 
will be told that auswers would be imprudent, of course the Board 
thinks that if everybody does as the Board tells them the “com- 
pany will be placed upon a satisfactory and permanent basis.” 
Boards always say that kind of thing ; meanwhile we would just 
note that the chairman looked to loans, and not to revenue, to pay 
the interest on debentures. 


We have discussed elsewhere the last scheme current in Rome, 
which is said to be strongly supported by the Belgian General of 
the Jesuits. This is to appoint the Emperor of the French, as 
successor of the grantor Pepin, administrator of the States of the 
Church, under the title of Patrician of Rome, which was once 
borne by Charlemagne. The Emperor would be created at the 
same time Defender of the Church—a title which would rally the 
priesthood everywhere to his side—and would establish secular 
government in Rome, which the Pope cannot do, he being bound 
to support the theory that the Canon is superior to the civil law. 
‘The proposal, which would bring France and Italy into collision, 
will if made almost certainly be rejected, and by no means 
pleases the Pope, who has already, it is said, agreed that Italy shall 
take over the Papal debt. 

Mr. Eyre has published au elaborate defence of himself, in the 
form of a reply to an address from the Bishop and certain clergy 
of Jamaica, in which he declares that although dismissel, he ‘ has 
the consolation of feeling that there has been nothing in his con- 
duct to merit dismissal, nothing to occasion self-reproach, nothing 
to regret.” As for the killing of Mr. Gordon, ‘ he suffered justly,” 
as the ‘* proximate occasion” of the riots, and his execution was 
most beneficial. As to the excesses under martial law, ‘‘ excesses 
must always take place under martial law,” and as for the time 
during which that law was allowed to continue, if he had attempted 
to shorten it he should have spread consternation among the whites. 
This is substantially Mr. Eyre’s defence, and it amounts to this : 
that a Governor who thinks himself in the right cannot be in the 
wrong, that he has a right to kill anybody whom he considers the 
‘* proximate occasion” of a riot, as, for instance, Mr. Walpole, 
whose order to close Hyde Park nearly cost hundreds of 
lives, and that he ought to let his black subjects be 
slaughtered rather than his few white ones should feel 
afraid. On the strength of this defence and others like it, a 
defence fund of 6,000/. has been raised for Mr. Eyre, and 
Southampton is about to give him a grand banquet—ceats of piano- 
wire beside each plate. One man indeed writes to the Standard 
to suggest a testimonial, and we recommend a monument, the 
design—Governor Eyre as Justice, trampling déwn negroes, 
triumphant, undaunted, and blind. 

The Government has made a grand present to the Royal 
Academy, viz., Burlington ILouse, which, with the wall in front 
thrown down, is to serve as vestibule to their new galleries. ‘These 
structures being built of brick, and concealed by the house, may 
be erected at a cost of between 40,0001. and 50,000/., and may be 
made to cover three times the space allotted to them in Trafalgar 
Square. ‘The upper story of Burlington House will be turned 
into permanent galleries, and the House itself used as a residence 
for the keeper, the registrar, and the servants of the Academy. 
The offer has of course been accepted, and seems incomparably the 
most sensible a3 well as most liberal of all yet made. It preserves 
us, too, from all danger of the transfer of the galleries to a distant 
village. 

The Prince of Wales reviewed the Northern Volunteers at 
York on Saturday, the 11th inst., and the affair seems to have 
gone off admirably, though the Prince was obliged to leave before 
the review had concluded. Twenty-five thousand volunteers 
appeared on the ground, and went through their evolutions in a 
way which called forth a warm encomium from the Duke of 
Cambridge. They would have made an admirable corps d'armée, 


could they only have moved, fed themselves, or camped out in the | 











Sixteen -bolics of persoms-dea 1 of choloraavere left in the ded. 


| house of St. Gorge’s-in-the-Evwt muburicd for sone diys. The 
| fact-was stated to the Cholera Relief Conmittec at the Mansion 


Ifouse on Weduesday, and the caus2 assigned was that nobody 
would find the money. At last the prrochial authorities buried 
them, as they ought to have done at first. Frederick the Great 
ones had to meet that kiad of difficulty, aul met it. Some priest, 
without brain enough to perceive that burial is before all things 
a sanitary measure, declined to bury a parishioner because he was 
unbaptized, or a sinner, or something. ‘Keep the body in his 


| room till he do2s,” ordered the cool monarch, and the priest some- 


how found that his conscience was ill-informed. A few “ bodies” 
in the board-room might work a still more beneficial result. 


Mexico is another of Napoleon's troubles. He has promised his 
people that Mexico shall repay the money her regeneration has 
cost France, and the United States that he will evacuate the 
country by afixed date. ‘The Empress Charlotte has now arrived, 
to tell him that if he keeps either promise her husban1 will abdi- 
cate, when the failure of the expedition will be proclaimed to France. 
‘The Emperor, it is said, is searching for a compromise, but mean- 
while a Mexican regiment has revolted on the field, the men firing 
into their comrades with shouts of ‘Liberty !” the Belgian Legion is 
disbanded, and the Liberals have captured Matamoras, ‘Tampico, 
and Monterey. The French in fact are only masters within the 
range of their cannon, the Emperor has no party, filibusters are 
landing from California, and if the French troops are withdrawn 
Maximilian must come home, to the confusion of France. Yet 
what help, when to prevent the abdication of an Austrian France 
must spend another ten millions, annoy the army, and risk a war 
with the United States ? 


Candia is in insurrection, and the Turkish officials waiting for 
reinforcements. When they arrive a great massacre of Christians 
will of course be performed, the island will be reduced to poverty 
for five years, and then Candia will be forgotten again. To be 
remembered, the Candiotes in their next revolt should elect a 
Coburg, or a Bonaparte, or a Romanoff for their Duke, or offer 
the island to the Pope, or proclaim a Republic with Garibaldi for 
Doge. At present they simply struggle against armed barbarians, 
who would exterminate them all rather than cease to be able to 
extort revenue. 


“A, Medayanszky,” Chief of the Staff of the Hungarian Legion, 
sends to the 7imeg an account of the raid into Hungary made by 
General Klapka on the Ist of August. The narrative is ndt of 
much interest, the points being that Klapka, with 1,700 followers, 
was when the armistice was signed in Prussian Silesia, ready to 
invade Hungary ; that he crossed the Carpathians to be ready for 
any eventuality ; that the Hungarians began to join the national 
colours ; but that on the renewal of the armistice the General was 
obliged to retreat or be surrounded by the gathering Austrians. 
The feat was a daring one, and had the war continued might have 
produced great results. No one knows which way the ILungarian 
regiments would have gone when their country rose behind them, 
and Prussia offered them guarantees. 





Free banking, it appears, has gained the day in Manchooria. 
Mr. Meadows, our Consul at Newchang, found that the mer- 
chants, bankers, and tradesmen there were in the habit of 
issuing notes payable on demand, printed on paper with orna- 
mental borders, and varying in value from 2 to 50 “ teaous,” that 
is from about a shilling to fifty. ‘The issuers have, morcover, 
taken a step in advance of our own bankers, for they have dis- 
covered a method of avoiding a run on any particular bank. 
“ Although the notes profess to be payable on presentation, in fact 
each issuer is by custom bound to give in exchange only one-fifth 
in copper alloy ‘cash,’ the balance in notes of other issuing 
houses, to which the holder must then repair to repeat the process ; 
so that when a man changes a note, say for 50 teaous, he has 
usually to visit about six or eight issuing houses in succession, some 
of which may bea mile distant from each other.” ‘The banks in 
fact insure each other, a perfection of arrangement at which we 
have not yet arrived. Are we quite entitled to shoot Clinamen 
down at discretion on the ground of superior civilization ? 

The Reformers of London have got hold of a curious grievance. 


They have an idea that if they could only see the Queen every- 
thing would be settled, and, moreover, that they have a right to 


' a | . ee ee: ee ee as 
face of anenemy. It is not the volunteers who want improve- see her. So they wrote to Her Majesty's private secretary, asking 


ment, but the departments which need to be organized. 


flow | leave to send a deputation, but were informed that they must 
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apply through the Home Secretary. Mr..de Gruyther, spokes- 
man for the Reformers, refused to accept this answer, and wrote 
again, and on receiving the same reply wrote a third time, de- 
claring that the people had a legal right to send their deputation. 
«+The law and the Constitution,” he says, ‘do not recognize 
Her Majesty’s Ministers at all. Our complaint lies with the Crown, 
and by the 13th of Charles IT., sec. 1, cap. 5, which, as I have 
stated before, provides that as many as ten persons can present a 
petition to the Sovereign, we claim our right to wait on Her 
Majesty in person, and present the petition in question.” A vague 
notion that the Queen could put everything to rights if she liked, 
and that the truth is concealed from her by her Ministers, is very 
widely spread among the lower classes in England, and might 
‘under other circumstances produce grave consequences. In this 
instance a refusal will create considerable irritation, the workmen 
accepting it as a proof that they are despised, but if the request 
is granted the Queen will be worried to death with deputations. 
There are scores of thousands in England who would give a week's 
wages merely to see her. 


The American Congress separated for recess amidst ‘tears and 
embracings,” which strike the Times as very ridiculous, but which 
if they occurred in England when Parliament separated, believing 
a civil war at hand, would be pronounced very solemn. The 
President has at last taken what will be regarded in the North as 
a final step. The Legislature of Louisiana, which is liberal, called 
State Convention to admit negroes to the suffrage, and the pro- 
slavery majority resolved to suppress its meeting. They obtained 
a decree of the State Supreme Court, and in defiance of a procla- 
mation of the Governor, called on the police, who are pro- 
slavery, attgcked the building in which the Convention were 
sitting, succeeded in carrying out many delegates and many 
megroes who had armed to defend them, and beat them 
to death. Very few delegates escaped unhurt, and ten or twelve 
were killed, with other whites and upwards of a hundred negroes. 
Order was restore] by the military, but the defeated party appealed 
to the President, who ordered General Sheridan to support them in 
suppressing the Convention. Mr. Johnson gives as his reason that 
the Convention was called by a minority, which is true, but sub- 
stantially he has ordered the army to assist the South against the 
North, the slaveholders against the freemen. Ile resorts to force 
to upset the decision of the war, and the Liberals have now no 
option but to impeach him, a measure he will resist as illegal while 
the South continues expelled. His order to go on massacring 
men whose only fault is their wish to extend the suffrage to negroes 
finishes his last chance of victory at the polls. 


London was startled on Thursday evening by placards announc- 
ing that thirty Frenchmen had been cooked and eaten. Under 
the belief, we suspect, that the scene had occurrel in France, the 
evening papers were eagerly purchased, when it turned out that 
thirty men had indeed been eaten, but by the natives of New 
Caledonia, who had always been cannibals. ‘They were a boat's 
crew belonging to the Fulton, and their comrades in revenge 
killed every native they could find. We are not informed that 
they ate them also, but suppose the avengers had happened to 
like boiled or haricoted New Caledonian? Evidently this people 
has to disappear, like the New Zealander, who will be gone, after 
all, before London Bridge, but will the French replace them ? 
They are not very fond of foggy islands 16,000 miles from Paris. 





There is no end to the ill luck of the Italians. ‘Their great iron 
ram, the Affoxdatore, after proving itself very nearly useless at 
Lissa, has sunk during a gale in the inner harbour of Ancona. 
She is to be raised, but we trust the recent disasters will induce 
the Italian engineers to consider seriously whether a mosquito fleet, 
iron-clad, would not be cheaper, more serviceable, and less cum- 
brous to handle. With a hundred small, turreted iron-clads, 
Italy would be almost impregnable by sea, and they would cost 
less and require fewer men than ten of these monster vessels. 


‘*Ten per cent.” has at last ceased to frighten traders, the 
Directors of the Bank having announced on Thursday a reduction 
to 8 percent. If they would now induce Mr. Disraeli formally to 
withdraw the letter authorizing them to break the Act of 1844 
confidence would rapidly revive on the Continent, and some por- 
tion at least of the immense surplus hoard in the Bank of France 
would be sure to find its way over. What we fear most is that 
Lord Stanley should be induced to write a reassuring circular to the 
chancelleries abroad. He would be sure to write it cautiously, 
and foreign publics, taught by bitter experience, always read 
official assurances, and especially cautious assurances, with a con- 
viction that they are intended to break some approaching disaster. 





Mr. T. Watts, hitherto Assistant-Keeper of the Printed Books 
in the British Museum, has been appointed to be Keeper of the 
same department, vacated by the appointment of Mr. J. Winter 
Jones to succeed Mr. Panizzi as Principal Librarian, or more 
strictly as Governor of the whole Museum. Mr. Watts entered 
the service of the British Museum Library in 1838, and the period 
that has elapsed since then is that of the most rapid extension 
and the most efficient organization of the library. While Mr. 
Panizzi ensured something like completeness in the modern home 
publications, and Mr. J. W. Jones watched every opportunity for 
the purchase of rare and old books, which determine so largely 
the character and the value of an extensive publi¢ collection, Mr. 
Watts took up the cause of contemporary foreign literature. ‘To 
this his strong practical genius, as well as his extraordinary 
linguistic talents, naturally impelled him. Considering how large 
a proportion of the literature which the future historian will 
find most precious is the most ephemeral in character, Mr. 
Watts successfully advocated the systematic and continued 
purchase of all such as it appeared. A most accomplished 
linguist, there is scarcely a dialect in Europe of which he 
is believed to be ignorant, and his knowledge enables him 
to select with rare discrimination the books to be purchased 
for the Museum. The Hungarian Academy of Sciences testified 
their approbation of an account Mr. Watts had published of the 
Hungarian language and literature by electing him an honorary 
member. An equally learned account of the Welsh language 
and literature, written for Knight's English Cyclopedia, but also 
published separately, is favourably known to our friends in the 
Principality. Of the Slavonic languages also Mr. Watts is known 
to possess an accurate and extensive knowledge, and will discourse 
to us with enthusiasm of the novels of Kraszewski or the verses of 
Pushkin as familiarly as we should of Trollope or Tennyson. But 
we must not leave the impression that Mr. Watts has dwelt 
exclusively in these out-of-the-way nooks of literature, nor that 
his interest in foreiga nations is purely linguistic. His head is the 
repository of an encyclopelia of varied information, which is 
rarely indeed found at fault by the many who have been wont to 
consult him in the reading-room. 


The report of the Eagle Insurance Company states that the 
total income from premiums and interest for the year ending 
June 30 is 483,376/., and the outgoing, 414,790/. ‘The premiums 
and new assurances are considerably less than last year, but at the 
same time a much smaller portion of them has been devoted to re- 
assurance. The amalgamation of the National Mercantile Assurance 
Society has been carried into effect since the date of the last report. 


The dividend and bonus of the Royal Insurance Company 
amount to 7s. per share, equalling 17} per cent. per annum on the 
original stock of the Company. ‘The reserve fund of the undertak- 
ing is 116,913/., and the amount standing to credit of the profit 
and loss account, after payment of the dividend, 62,0781. 


The Bank of England rate of discount has been reduced two, or 
to 8 per cent., this week. The Bank return is very favourable, 
and the reserve of notes and coin now stands at 4,610,866/. ‘The 
stock of bullion amounts to 14,150,955/. At Paris there has 
been a further accumulation of bullion, the supply held by the 
Bank of France being 29,300,000/. In several parts of the 
Continent the value of money has given way. 


Tn the Stock Exchange a very moderate business has been trans- 
acted during the week. Prices, notwithstanding the more favourable 
state of the money market, have slightly declined. Consols closed 
yesterday at 88, 88}, for money, and 83}, 2, for account. 


Yesterlay and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Aug. 10. Friday, Aug. 17. 

Mexican o oo oo . ee oe 16} ee 1h 


Spanish Passive = «+ +e - +. - . 
Do. Certilicates +e oo oe *e lt ee 14} 
Turkish 6 por Cents., 1353.. e ee * - a 55 
ss = ae SR es 433 pe rt) 
United Scates 5.20's oe ee oo 684 ee 63} 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, Aug. 10. Friday, Aug. 17. 
oe 29 re ys 


Great Eastera oe oe se o 

Great Northern .. oe es oe oo 1i7 ee 120 

Great Western... «. ee ce ee oo 52 oe 53 

Lancashire aud Yorkshire oe rr 128 eo 120; 

Loudon and Brighton =... ee ee ee 83 pe 

Lendon aud North-Western —e« oe < lle} a 1 ot 

London and South-Western oo oo o< 91 oe 90 

Lowion, Chatham,aud Dover sa eee 19} ee 13 

Mev opolitan oe ee oo . 128¢ oe 127 

Midi - on ow eo o< oa 12k Mijn 

North-Bastera, Berwick .. ee oo oo Li ee Le x. ¢ 
Do. York «co os cf © 103 oe 3 xd. 

South-lastera . . oo oo 66} iT} 4a} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 
THE LATEST CHANGE IN ROME. 


HE Papal question has taken a very singular and a very 
unexpected turn. It seems as if the one solution sup- 
posed to be beyond hope had become, by the exhaustion of 
alternatives, the only probable one. The governing conclave 
in Rome, the half-dozen Cardinals, Jesuits, and household 
priests, who, with the Vicar of Christ himself, constitute the 
power which we describe as “the Papacy,”’ who can, when in 
agreement, add a new dogma to Christianity, and when dis- 
united hold infallibility in commission, have at last begun to 
realize that they can look to no earthly aid. If help comes 
it must be from Heaven, and in Rome they look to Heaven as 
to a Court of Chancery, whose decrees are final, but from whom 
help comes, if at all, somewhat too tardily for human patience. 
With the fall of the Austrian Empire, which, whether ulti- 
mately preserved or not, fell for the priesthood at Sadowa, 
the temporal power at last has come fairly into the presence 
of its patient, indomitable, implacable foes, the population of 
Rome. There is nothing between them now except the 
French Army; and Napoleon, after a brief pause of hesi- 
tation, created, it would seem, by a reluctance to surrender 
any part of his hold on Italy, has, it is understood, decided 
that the army shall be withdrawn, that the Convention of 
September shall be rigidly carried out. No European power 
is in a position to succeed him, and no independent force 
capable of resisting the population, which in 1848 faced the 
Zouaves, has been or can be organized. Italians cannot 
be trusted, for soldiers of fortune there is no cash, and 
the “faithful of Christendom” who might be induced to 
take bills on Heaven instead of wages are turbulent, ill-disposed 
towards each other, and, however devoted to the abstract 
Church, very little inclined to reverence its concrete ministers. 
As it has been, is, and ever will be, the soldier of Rome, bending 
in reverential awe to receive the order from above, sneers at the 
Bishop who brings it him, and cuffs the priest who stands by 
to see it is not neglected. The Pope himself, by far the most 
convinced priest in his own dominion, utterly distrusts the 
“barbarian” aid a few of his household are so ready to 
promise, exaggerates a sound dislike of the colluvies gentiwn 
whom he must, if he decides to resist his destiny, call actively 
to his aid, and cannot bring himself to desire that Italians 
should not exterminate any number of foreign condottiere. It 
is questionable if the old man, who retains still some genuine 
sense of his spiritual character as Vicar of Christ, impossi- 
ble as that may seem to the Record, could order a 
massacre of his people, and nothing short of a mas- 
sacre, swift and comprehensive, would keep Rome quiet a 
week after the French have retired. The fanatics are wild 
with alarm at his “clemency,” and the wildest schemes 
accordingly are discussed in Rome. A small, powerful, but 
not omnipotent faction there, at whose head stands the General 
of the Society of Jesus, the man of all others in Europe who 
best knows that sovereigns have ceased to believe, would still 
set the world on fire rather than surrender the temporal 
power, and their latest idea is to tempt Napoleon by reviving 
an ancient dignity to reassume the position of defender of the 
Church. They propose to make him, after a precedent now a 
thousand years old—but what is a thousand years to Rome ?— 
Patrician, that is, secular ruler of the holy city. It is nota 
stupid proposal. To be acknowledged by the Universal Church 
as heir of Charlemagne, legal successor of Pepin le Bref, crowned 
representative of Catholic Christendom, would be inexpressibly 
pleasant to a Sovereign in the midst of whose realism a 
strange trace of dreaminess may always be discerned, who has 
betrayed over and over again a wish to succeed rather than 
supersede the Bourbon, who called his boy, like a Valois, Child of 
France, as the proudest title he could conceive, who to-morrow 
would make any concession should the Legitimists promise that 
on the death of the Comte de Chambord they would recognize in 
the Elect of the people the only legitimate successor of St. Louis. 
Napoleon would like to be Patrician of Rome, like to main- 
tain an army in the centre of Italy, like to see every priest in 
France an active and zealous ally of his family and régime. 
But he would not like—and this is the price he must pay for 
all these pleasant things—to succeed the Austrian in Italy. 


He knows the Italians well, lived among them, fought for | 
them, sympathizes on one point, the hatred of the Papacy, 
heartily with them, lies to this hour under sentence of death 
from their oldest secret society, and recognizes in his bones as 
well as his brain that Italian hate is an unappeasable power. 


i If he plays the Austrian part the Italians will hold him in 
| regard as they held the Austrian, that is, for a hundred years, 
i if need be for a thousand, twenty-five millions of men, 
among whom genius is as frequent as ability among other 
|races, will fight, and plot, and sing against him and his 
|dynasty. No favours will conciliate them, no leniency change 
| their purpose, no severity weary out their indomitable patience. 
|From father to son for ages they will hate the family which 
| born of them has betrayed them, with a hate surpassing that 
‘of priests. Napoleon, even were he not moved by the sympathies 
of earlier life, would not face that white Italian wrath, and 
being as he is scarcely thinks seriously of facing it, and so the 
Convention of September is to be carried out, and by January 
the people of Rome will be beyond the malice of the priests. 

| The Pope must therefore fly, or come to a “ reconciliation ”’ 
with Italy, and strange to say, reconciliation has become once 
more the more probable alternative. Old men do not fly 
easily. Old Italians never quite get rid of the feeling that 
after all God made Italy and man the rest of the world, that 
an excommunicated Italian is, when all is said, something 
nobler, something nearer Heaven, than a barbarian, however 
faithful or however enlightened, and the ruling Churchmen, 
many chiefs of the Society of Jesus included, are Italians. The 
establishments cannot fly if the Pope does, and the business of 
the Roman world, the vast mass of correspondence which over- 
whelms the interpreter of Christianity, the living oracle, the 
supreme Bisliop, the ultimate Sovereign of all Orders, the 
reversionary freeholder of all Church property, requires vast 
establishments. If they are transferred to Malta secular 
power will be gone, and why not abandon it in Rome—in 
Rome, where all associations will aggrandize the, Pope, where 
he will still remain in the centre of a network which covers 
the world, where, above all, he will still be visibly to mankind 
the Roman Pontiff, heir of the tradition of three thousand 
years? All roads lead to Rome, but one to Malta, and that 
one is under the dominion of heretical powers, of people who 
think that it is possible for the Seal of the Fisherman to have, 
like all other gems, angles of cleavage. The Pope, though faith- 
ful to the tradition of his Church, which has never forgotten its 
claim to be universal, which would make a negro a Cardinal 
if that would bind negroes into its organization, which amid 
its fearful failures has never failed to declare that before the 
Chair of Peter, as before the Throne of the Almighty, kings. 
and slaves are equal, which in the supreme hour of feudalism 
raised a serf to the sovereignty of mankind, and has never yet de- 
graded itself by electing a scion of the Royal caste to its highest 
office, is still at heart an Italian, cannot keep down an emotion 
of pitying affection for the representative family of Italy, the 
House of Savoy, turns white with rage when told that he 
ought to pray for an Austrian victory over Italian troops. 
“ Venetia belongs to them,” snapped the Pope to a dignitary 
who was condemning the Italians, and it took heavy arguments 
to convince his auditor that His Holiness had not said ‘ Venetia 
belongs to ws,” and so shown that at heart he deems the 
Austrian a robber. He stands on Zophim to curse, and did 
he obey his instincts would bless as conclusively as Balaam. 
If there is to be a compromise with this world, why not with 
its favoured race ? if there is to be a Patrician, why not Victor 
Emanuel? if there must be a power in Rome co-ordinate 
with the Papacy, why not one with which the Papacy can on 
some earthly questions sympathize? It is not pleasant to live 
with reprobates, but if one must live with them, a reprobate 
brother may be, must be, more tolerable than a reprobate 
acquaintance. It is something to know that in earning hell, 
if one must earn hell, one helps one’s own family. A recon- 
ciliation with Italy would secure all that a strict alliance 
with France could secure—security, and ease, and spiritual 
freedom, nay, perhaps more than all. The greatest mistake 
we Protestants make is to imagine that because Cardinals are 
anachronisms they are therefore absolutely insincere, that be- 
| cause they would call in Voltairians or devils rather than sur- 
render power, therefore they like Voltairians, or are careless 
'whether their supporters are Voltairians or not. They care 
, very much in their own way, and, apart altogether from blood, 
|the Pope and his Italian intimates would rather live among 
_ the Italians, who, when sceptical, are easy, tranquil secularists, 
| utterly careless of all creeds, and when faithful are earnest 
' Ultramontanes, than among men who, when sceptical, earnestly 
hate priests, and when faithful say gravely one must risk hell 








'to make the State supreme. Montalembert as Minister of the 
‘Interior would hang a priest as readily as a layman, think 
himself utterly base for not hanging him if he deserved hang- 
jing. With Frenchmen the Pope could only make an agree- 
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ment, with Italians he can come to an understanding, and he 
sways towards Italy with a force which frightens the Ultra- 
montanes. 

If he yields, and convinces or coerces his entourage, there 
is no immediate difficulty in the way. Ultimate difficulties 
there are in plenty, but they are not greater than those which 
would accompany him in exile. State and reverence, per- 
sonal immunities and annual revenues he may have in 
almost any measure, may be Sovereign within the Vatican 
and St. Peter’s, may even retain some legal rights over his 
immense staff. Italy will concede almost anything for full 
possession of Rome, may even consent to waive for some 
years the claim of the Sovereign to reside in his capital. 
We question if even the Patriciat would be rejected, though 
it involves difficulties as to the authority of Parliament, for 
once the new system has hardened itself, the white robe 
can easily be transmuted into one of ermine, the staff into 
a sceptre. Italy will accept anything which makes Rome 
once more Italian, the Romans anything which relieves them 
of priestly rule, gives them liberty once more to speak and 
write and act without the permission of some man in a cowl. 
Foreign powers, with the exception of Austria, are little in- 
terested, for they have their concordats, and Austria cannot 
intervene ; foreign Catholics will only perceive the change in 
the renewed activity of the Holy See and greater care in pro- 
motions ; and the Protestant world will look on, half indif- 
ferent, half cordial, glad that the secular influences surround- 
ing the Papacy will for the future be liberal, indifferent to 
the danger that the Papacy, relieved of its alliance with 
kings, may ally itself with the masses who have yet to rise. 
There are depths of obstinacy in the Roman Court no Pro- 
testant can fathom, but to all appearance the current of 


events and of opinions tends towards a free Pope in Rome. 


THE LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY. 


T is a fine thing to have a grand property in debts, and 
that is the position of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company, which has this week formally announced 
its own insolvency, with liabilities, it is stated, of from five 
to ten millions sterling. It has borrowed so recklessly and 
spent so lavishly, tried so many speculations and entered into so 
many onerous obligations, it has failed in so many things, owes 
so much, and has ruined such numbers, that we should not be 
surprised if it contrived to pull through pretty comfortably 
after all. Heaps of contractors and sub-contractors, engine- 
makers, and bankers who feed engine-makers, regiments of 
shareholders, debentureholders, landowners, houseowners, and 
speculating builders, roomfuls of creditors, and an entire public 
of travellers, are all keenly interested that the firm, however 
extravagant, or daring, or unbusinesslike its proceedings may 
have been, should not be brought to the ground. “Long live 
Queen Elizabeth!’ groaned the poor Puritan, as his ears were 
dug out by her order, and “Long live the Company !” sigh its 
creditors, as they read the cool notice that they are fined 
for the present in a great part of their incomes. They 
swear, but they cannot attack, they curse, but they trust 
their curses will be empty wind. In the first place, the 
When a private firm issues a noti- 
fication like that to which two Peers are this week not 
ashamed to put their names, a notification which admits 
that the said Peers look to fresh loans as the natural way of 
paying interest on old debts, the first result is to stop their 
trade, to cut off their only source of income. Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. were making some 200,000/. a year when 
they stopped, but the day after they could not have earned as 
many farthings. Banks become on failure mere sources of 
expense, merchants are compelled to be idle loafers, tradesmen 
close their shops or “sell off” at an “alarming sacrifice ” 
alike of property and truth. The London, Chatham, and 
Dover is too big a defaulter for those unpleasantnesses to occur. 
It cannot stop. Not to mention the inconvenience to travellers, 
which alarmed even a Vice-Chancellor, there is another, 
which of itself would be sufficient to keep the business in 
movement. Railways now take the place of rivers, and 
towns grow up along their banks. Villages rise by the 
score, towns by the dozen, “ properties’’ by the hundred, all 
dependent for their prosperity, or value, or existence on the regu- 
larity of the trains. In a case like that of this railway, through 
which runs metropolitan suburbs, and has laid itself out for 
short traffic, it would pay the residents on the line to guarantee 
the creditors, sooner than allow their link with the world to 
be cut off. That would be a burden, but the alternative would 








be simple ruin, or to put it exactly, a reduction in the value of 
all property within five miles of each side of a great system of 
lines by an average of about one-half. So, with no dividend 
to declare, and no money to pay bond debtors, and its creditors 
besieging the till, and its affairs in Chancery, and its plant 
taken in execution, and its buildings liable to be occupied by 
bailiffs, the Company goes merrily on, driving a roaring trade, 
and contemplating, we have not a doubt, further extensions, new 
debentures, fresh enterprises, wider purchases. If the ruin 
can only be made wide enough, it will be, says Lord Sondes, 
and it will be, agrees Lord Harris,—who once governed twenty 
millions of people,—a safe and solid edifice. The debts protect 
the Company at every turn. Business going on, presumably, 
and indeed evidently, at a profit, the natural course is to sell 
that business to people with capital to carry it on, divide the 
price among all the creditors, and begin again with clean 
account-books. But a railway cannot be so treated. Pur- 
chasers could be found, we dare say, for the line and its 
business at a reasonable figure. We can see certain secre- 
taries, engineers, chief traffic managers, and directors whose 
eyes sparkle at the bare suggestion, but then the eyes of 
debentureholders do not sparkle, and they are protected by Acts, 
and the purchasers besides buying the business must buy also 
the right to pay them off, that is, under present circumstances, 
to give more than they get, which is not a profitable operation. 
So the Board which has so mismanaged must continue in 
power, and the shareholders who have so trusted that Board 
must continue owners of the property, and everything must go 
on as before, lest worse should happen. The lines of course 
will be starved, the fares kept as high as possible, the trains 
be as few as may be, and the public annoyed, and charged, 
and neglected up to the highest endurable limit of profit, but 
nobody cares for the public, and a few smashes will only 
reduce the existing chance of debentureholders getting their 
interest by some moderate fraction. Suppose they do not get 
it at all, shareholders don’t care, for whether debentures are paid 
or not their chance of a dividend is not worth the trouble of 
calculation. They are buttressed with debts, rich in their 
obligations, secure in the liability of their property to seizure, 
and may snap their fingers at a world which, however it goes, 
can neither harm nor benefit them. So may the directors, and 
secretary, and big contractors, and the rest of the “able,” 
“enterprising,” “‘ zealous,” and “far-sighted’’ people who have 
brought the Company into its present position. The compli- 
cation is so great that nobody but themselves can even pre- 
tend to understand it, and they are safe from assault, like 
dockyard superintendents, because nobody will dare even to 
hope that he has ability to put such confusion to rights. 
There are to be committees of all sorts—of shareholders, of 
debentureholders, of creditors—but what are they all to do? 
Extract information which, when obtained, they will only half 
understand. They cannot actually do anything, even if 
their interests were identical, which they are not. The 
funds on which they must act are in the hands of 
the Court for equitable distribution, sure to be the most 
inconvenient distribution of all; they cannot produce new 
traffic, or reduce expenses, or alter management, or in 
fact do anything, except indeed quarrel eagerly as to the 
comparative incidence of loss upon each class of the in- 
jured, or accept a composition all round, which, as it will 
benefit the shareholders in the first place, they are pretty sure 
to reject. There are mellifluous lawyers no doubt in the ser- 
vice of the Company, but if they persuade a shareholder who 
wants the receipts to be used for dividend, and the debenture- 
holder who will have them used for interest on bonds, and 
the landholder who insists that the Company, having agreed 
to give twice its value for his ‘“estate,’’ shall pay his claim 
first or be attacked in Parliament, and the engine-maker who 
can seize stock if he cannot get cash, all to agree, they will be 
honey-voiced indeed. 

Even if new legislation were attempted, as was recently 
advised in the case of the Irish railways, it is difficult to see 
how it could be arranged so as to be at once expedient and 
just. Suppose a railway company were treated like an indi- 
vidual, and allowed to go into the Bankruptcy Court, sell 
everything, and receive its discharge. That would be the 
best course for the public interest, because an impoverished 
railway company is almost sure to manage its lines badly, to 
ask high rates because it cannot wait for the operation of re- 
duction, to overwork pointsmen and drivers, to underdo trains, 
to run its locomotives to death, to leave its bridges unrepaired 
and its permanent way unsafe, to save in short at every turn, 
so as to escape bullying for extravagance from the supplying 
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creditors. We say nearly sure, for the ruin may be so com- 
plete that it is nobody’s interest to save cheeseparings, and we 
might by possibility see a railway managed to the point of 
perfeetion, simply because it was so loaded with debt that 
parsimony and good management were alike visibly fruitless, 
and the control was left to the immediate executive of the 
line. Parsimony is, however, by much the more probable 
alternative, and sale to an unburdened company therefore the 
course most clearly for the public interest, But then com- 
pulsory sale is very like confiscation. Property is sure of a 
fair price, and most businesses can be sold at some ap- 
proximation to their value, but a railway put up to auction 
can be competed for only by two or three bidders, a new 
company and the nearest two railways, who are almost 
certain to arrange a private transaction highly favourable 
to everybody except the ‘Company to be victimized by the 
absence of competition. That confiscation might be fair as 
regards the shareholders, who deserve all they get for not 
looking after their own affairs, but it is scarcely fair to 
debentureholders, who may get their money if the concern 
goes on, and manufacturers, who think with some justice that 
as they enable the line to work its receipts should come to 
them first. The most effective arrangement of all perhaps 
would be to supersede the Board of Directors by a small com- 
mittee of liquidators, chosen by all three classes—shareholders, 
mortgagees, and creditors—invest them with absolute authority, 
and let them make the best thing they can of the concern ; 
but then there are the difficulties of detail. The Liquidators 
would only be a new board, if unpaid would be even less efficient, 
and if paid would be in no hurry to cancel their own 
appointments. A single liquidator appointed by the Court 
chairman ad interim, with power to make the Directors do 
their duty, might, if he were very competent, very disinterested, 
and excessively brusque, succeed in reorganizing affairs, but 
we have long since forgotten how to make anybody do any- 
thing, and the middle class, which has so mismanaged the 
monopoly of communications that it does not pay 4 per 
cent., will have it that the State, which all over the Continent 
has made rajlways pay splendidly, is by nature incompetent 
to administer. There is nothing that we can see for Parlia- 
ment to do except provide that whenever a railway which 
pays working expenses shall be about to close the Board of 
Trade shall carry it on, and with that proviso allow com- 
panies to muddle along as they best can, till the constituen- 
cies, at last aware that Mr. Gladstone understands finance 
rather better than vestrymen, that bad railway management 
impedes commerce, and that the English railways managed 
by the State would speedily begin to reduce the national 
debt, shall permit the reserved power to be exercised, and the 
railway system to be controlled by the only power which 
ought to be entrusted with a monopoly—a representative 
department. Till then shareholders must continue to en- 
trust their affairs to self-electing boards, with pushing men 
for secretaries and ornamental Peers for chairmen, still pay 
for campaigns undertaken to conquer profitless territory and 
fatten contractors and engineers, and still when ruined submit 
to be told openly by the Times that their ruin has ‘“ become 
one of the established ills of human nature,” no more to be 
warded off than death, sickness, or taxation. They deserve it 
all, for the credulity with which they trust “ boards ” whose 
interest and whose pleasure it is to keep them in the dark. 
If a man will trust an agent with his money, never really 
understand his accounts, never compel him to obey orders, 
and never even grumble so long as the cash is forthcoming 
anyhow, he has a right to do it. All we protest against is his 
claim to be pitied, his right to consider himself anything 
except a credulous fool. 





GERMANY IN BIRTH-PANGS. 


VERYTHING goes well with the German Monarchy 
except the mind of its monarch. The reconciliation 
between the Crown and people, though not so perfect as some 
observers believe,—witness the election of Herr von Forken- 
bach to the Speakership,—is complete enough to enable the 
Administration and the Parliament to work together in har- 
mony. The immense success of the war has dazzled the 
masses, and the King and his Premier have both taken a wise 
advantage of the change in the popular mind. The King, 


who, as he once remarked, “‘ never was a Junker,”’ his réle on 
earth being monarchical, and not aristocratic, was prevailed on 
in spite of much dissuasion to concede the ‘control of the | w 
budget to the Chamber, and thus break the strongest lever of 








the Liberal party. That party came out of the elections 
apparently still triumphant, but with greatly modified views. 
It was clear from the first that it had lost all chance of resist 
ing the reorganization of the army. No class would consent. 
to break the weapon with which Prussia had gained so much,. 
and it soon became evident also that the budget once con-. 
ceded the moderate Liberals would not stint supplies. The 
advanced party, though it had elected its Speaker, ceased to 
be sure of a majority, and its strength was still further 
diminished by an event the consequences of which have hardly 
begun to be understood. Count von Bismark broke with the: 
“aristocratic party.” That detestable faction, which is to a Con- 
servative party what an Ultramontane is to a Catholic, perceived, 
with the sure instinct of selfishness, that in the Premier’s 
policy lay the seeds of destruction forthem. They did not even 
want Austria to be driven out of Germany, for Austria was 
their beau ideal, while they rallied to a man round those 
outworks of aristocracy, the thrones of the minor Princes. 
They could not endure “French” statesmanship, which, as 
they said, on pretence of uniting Germany levelled it like a 
green, and as they felt that the Premier had emancipated 
himself from their prejudices they furiously assailed him. 
Count von Bismark, a born fighter, caused it to be made 
known that he had broken with his old friends, conciliated 
the Crown Prince, and pressed on the King the immense 
additional power he would derive from popular support. 
This great change affected the Chamber, which would in- 
finitely rather be governed by the King on a liberal basis 
than govern for itself, which has in fact no man in its 
ranks competent to vie with Count Bismark, and the drafts 
of all the addresses were made conciliatory to submissiveness. 
The Conservatives of course openly praise the King for his 
breach of the Constitution, or, as they phrase it, for “the wise 
foresight by which your Majesty, in the strength of your royal 
office, prepared the people of Prussia for so mighty a develop- 
ment of power,” pledge themselves to grant any means 
demanded “for the completion of the work so gloriously 
begun,” and carefully omit all reference to annexations. 
This was to be expected, but the draft proposed by the Centre 
or von Vincke’s party goes very nearly as far. ‘The Prussian 
people in arms,” it says, “prepared in good time for a 
stronger development of force by your Majesty’s wise fore- 
sight, have again fettered victory to the banners of the great 
Elector,” and pledge themselves, “now that your Majesty has 
acknowledged that the budget only obtains its legal basis 
through a law to be yearly agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment and the Diet,” to vote any moneys required. Save in 
that reservation, and in a mild hint that the unity of Ger- 
many should be “as close as possible,” von Vincke is as- 
royalist as the Conservatives, and these two parties together 
have, with the Catholic vote, a majority in the House,. 
even if the Liberals, who have split off from the Progres- 
sives, under the leadership of Herr Gneist, do not vote 
with them. This, however, is doubtful, for Herr Gneist’s 
address promises all supplies, and only trusts that “for the 
future the timely settlement of the budget law before the 
commencement of the financial year will avert the danger of 
a conflict, and that with the cause the effect will also cease.” 
This draft does, however, remind the King that the only con- 
test has been upon the extension of the military estimates, . 
“a difference still existing,” and declares distinctly for unity, 
and that development of Liberal institutions which followed 
1815. Herr Waldeck is said to adhere to this programme, 
and finally, Herr Twesten, most faithful of the opponents 
of the Court, distinctly admits that the war has ended the 
conflict about the army, and distinctly promises any supplies. 
on the condition, we believe, already conceded. ‘ The repre- 
sentatives will readily grant indemnity for the past, and will 
with equal readiness afford the necessary means for securing 
the results of the war, and for payments of the supplies in 
kind, if they may only hope that in future the law of the 
country will be recognized as it has hitherto been interpreted, 
not only by the Chamber of Deputies, but also since the 
existence of the Constitution, by the great majority of the 
people, and up to 1862 by the King’s Government itself, that 
the necessary budget law shall be regularly agreed upon before 
the commencement of the financial year, and that in especial 
no fresh outlay shall again be made by the Government which. 
has been refused by one of the Chambers of the Diet.” Herr 
Twesten, however, declares emphatically for annexations lead- 
ing to the ultimate unity of the “ whole German Fatherland,” 
hich in his view includes Vienna. 

The Parliamentary difficulty, it is clear, is for the present 
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removed from the Premier's path, and another is fast dis- 
appearing. Of all the fortunate accidents which have marked 
the development of Count von Bismark’s policy, none has 
been so fortunate as the time selected by the Emperor of 
the French to demand compensation. Germany was still 
seething with emotion, burning with pride, or fractious under 
defeat, the Liberals were just raising their heads, the Free 
Cities beginning to talk of oppression, the petty capitals to 
groan over the coming fall in their rents and dignity, the 
South to doubt whether after all it would risk its soul in a 
heretical Fatherland, the Junkers to clamour against levelling, 
when it was announced from Paris that Napoleon had inter- 
yened. He had demanded, said papers as much under his 
own control as if he wrote their leaders, the “frontiers of 
1814.” The meaning of the extraordinary intrigue which 
terminated on Wednesday in an assurance that the Emperor 
was always friendly to Prussia, is as yet unexplained, will 
probably remain obscure until we receive, fifty years hence, 
the Secret Memoirs of Napoleon III. It appears, in spite of 
official denials, clear that the Emperor of the French did 
make an informal but plain-spoken demand for the erasure of 
1815, by the restoration of the frontier fixed in the preced- 
ing year, and that the Prussian Court refused the demand in 
respectful but unmistakable terms; but why the demand 
was made before the excitement had in any degree sub- 
sided, how much it included, whether the main clause, for 
the benefit of the Imperial Prince rather than his father, 
has not been granted—a strange story current in Berlin— 
whether Napoleon originally meant war, and whether he has 
even now retired, or has received assurances for the future, 
must remain more or less subject to conjecture. What is 
certain is the effect produced in Germany, where the demand 
dashed the hopes of the Princes, whose best chance was to 
show that they were not in the way of national security, 
furnished the fusionists with a new and unanswerable argu- 
ment, and intensified throughout the South the demand that 
the remaining Courts should merge themselves in Germany. 
How is Bavaria to protect herself against France, or Hesse, or 
any other State? Only united Germany is safe, and so Wur- 
temburg publicists openly demand that a selfish resistance 
shall cease, and Bavarians ask eagerly when their King will 
perceive the true situation, and submit his whims to the 
national interest. We have explained elsewhere the precise 
relation of the Treaties of 1814 to modern geography, but the 
Germans scrutinized the demand after a rougher fashion, and 
considered it equivalent to a request for the Rhine.- Had the 
King of Prussia yielded even in appearance, had he negotiated 
or hesitated, half the work of Sadowa would have been undone, 
for the price to be paid for unity, the reward in the increased per- 
sonal dignity which springs of the dignity of one’s State, to which 
the Hanoverian, and Saxon, and Hessian looks as the recompense 
of humiliation, would not have been paid. Hesse could only 
cede German soil, and Prussia would have ceded it without strik- 
ing a stroke. As the demand was rejected, no matter with what 
secret assurances about Belgium, or Italy, or the future, all 
Germany exults in a union which has enabled it to defy a 
request which every German had awaited with secret alarm. 
Napoleon is in Germany more of a spectre even than he 
is in England, for in Germany old men remember ‘13, 
recollect the terrible effort it cost to expel the French soldiers 
who for eleven years had rioted in her capitals, had levied 
contributions at will, and had forced forty millions of people 
to postpone all the objects of life to the revival of military 
power. So far as the people are concerned fusion North of 
the Main would now be unresisted by all but a few Princes, 
some dozens of dependents, and some score thousands of demo- 
cratic dreamers, and adhesion South of the Main would be 
opposed only by Kings and Ultramontanes, but one more diffi- 
culty remains. The King, yesterday resolved upon a meal of 
Kings, to-day hesitates, moved, some say, by his brother Charles, 
first noble in Prussia, who holds out a glowing medizval pic- 
ture of the Imperial Crown and vassal Kings ; or influenced, say 
others, with greater probability, by his aunt, the Dowager 
Queen, a lady of great ability, Bavarian, Catholic in all but 
form, and penetrated with that theocratic idea which so greatly 
influenced her husband, and is not without influence on the 
reigning monarch himself ; or governed, as we should imagine, 
by that doubt which haunts all victors, whether fortune is not 
about to turn. The doubt, we believe, will only produce a short 
delay, for the necessities of the case are plain. The King, 
though loth to degrade kings, is a soldier, who insists that 
war gives certain rights, and a Hohenzollern, with a tradition 


issued before the signature of the Austrian Treaty. The 
Hapsburgs must not be left the right to say that they expected 
only a new Federation, and not the extinction of Germany in 
Prussia. But still the affair halts, and the organization of the 
new German Parliament halts with it, a curious comment on 
the English belief that personal government is on the whole 
decaying. Parliamentary influence is strong even in Germany, 
as we see from this very King’s speech, but on the greatest 
questions of all, on peace and war, and the formation or 
division of nations, a personal will is still the strongest 
momentum, the most immovable obstacle. Bismark con- 
trolling the people has still reason to wish, as he said, that 
he had created his King. 





THE NEW PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

E quite agree in the general opinion that the new 
Sanitary Act is a great gain, and that the former state 
of things was unbearable, but it is singular how few sweeping 
changes are made by the Act, and how much it succeeds in 
doing with very little trouble. All its general principles 
—with one important exception—are to be found already in 
the body of our laws. The old maxim that for every wrong 
there must be a remedy, applies to wrongs at the hand of 
vestries as much as to wrong at the hand of individuals or 
at the hand of the Crown. The maxim that when a charge 
is entrusted to any man, he is equally charged with the 
execution of the duties belonging to it, is no novelty in our 
law books. But there is a wide difference between general 
maxims and their practical application, and we are glad that 
in future there will be no need of preaching the necessity of 
cleanliness and order, or of exhorting vestries to do their duty 

towards the congeries of villages under their control. 

The former Health Acts proceeded on the assumption that 
the local authority charged with the drainage of towns, the 
removal of nuisances, and the prevention of diseases would be 
zealous in the performance of its duties. And thus, while 
great powers were given, their exercise was always saddled 
with the word “ may,” which of course left almost everything 
to local discretion. The mere alteration of the word “ may ” 
into the word “shall” is most important. It enables us to 
demand what before we could only request. Even the word 
by itself very often proves effectual, as there is a case re- 
ported where it transformed a permission into an injunction. 
Lord Denman laid down that where the word “ shall” occurred 
in a statute, though the clauses generally were permissive, and 
no penalty was affixed to neglect, it conveyed “‘a direct and 
positive injunction. . . . and looking to the general object 
and effect of the law, we cannot avoid holding that the mat- 
ter is of public concern.” But with regard to the Sanitary 
Act, we have provisions that are even more stringent. It 
contains for the first time those checks on the local authority 
which make us independent of it, and the absence of which 
has always been its excuse for not doing its duty. The 16th 
section provides that if the nuisance authority in any place 
makes default, the chief officer of police in the place, acting 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, may institute 
any proceeding which the nuisance authority might institute. 
And the 49th section of the Act is still more valuable. It 
enjoins any one of the Secretaries of State, on a complaint 
that “a sewer authority or Local Board of Health has made 
default in providing its district with sufficient sewers, or in the 
maintenance of existing sewers, or in providing its district with 
a supply of water in cases where danger arises to the health of 
the inhabitants from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the 
existing supply of water, and a proper supply can be got at 
a reasonable cost, or that a nuisance authority has made de- 
fault in enforcing the provisions of the Nuisance Removal Acts, 
or that a local Board has made default in enforcing the provisions 
of the Local Government Act,” to make after due inquiry 
an order for the performance of those duties within a certain 
time. If the order is not obeyed, the Secretary of State shall 
(not “ may”) appoint some person to do the work, and make the 
offending Board pay the expenses of the work, a remuneration to 
the person doing it, and the costs of the proceedings. This is 
sufficiently precise. It is the thin end of the wedge driven 
into the thick heads of local dignitaries. And as it is the great 
innovation in the Act, it may be worth while discussing it 
before we proceed to consider any of the further provisions. 

Town councils and vestries will tell us that it is an en- 





croachment on the liberties of the subject and the sacred 
principles of local government. Very true, and the same may 


of ammexations, and the decrees, if issued at all, must be| be said of the whole Act, most of which is a mere simplifica- 
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tion, at best a modification, of existing statutes. Section 10, 
for instance, which seems to interfere with the rights of pri- 
vate houses, and which has called forth an anguished letter in 
the Times from a householder in fear of payment, is merely a 
repetition of a clause in the Public Health Bill of 1848, under 
which all houses might be compelled to establish proper 
drains, or to put their existing drains in order. So far as the 
liberty of one subject interfered with the liberty of another, 
it has long since been curtailed by common law and statute. 
The principle of local government has not been touched in 
the same way, but as it rests on the liberty of the subject it 
can hardly claim a greater license than the principle which 
supports it. Until this Act was in force there might always 
be an appeal from a local board to the Courts of Law, but we 
need hardly state why this remedy was insufficient. It was a 
remedy which no one would adopt unless he was closely and 
personally interested, and it was one which no man should 
be forced to adopt against a lower branch of the Executive. 
Government ought to be more concerned than individuals in 
seeing that right is done to the public. But what has always 
been wanted was some means of bringing these matters before 
the attention of the Government, and even if brought before 
it there was no certain redress. Everything went on well 
up to the local authority, but with that the chain snapped. 
There was the district inspector, who was bound to receive all 
complaints and lay them before the district board, but there 
was nothing to make the district board pay attention to them. 
In cases like that at Chichester, where the Town Council was 
composed chiefly of landlords, and the inspector of nuisances 
was appointed by the supporters of nuisances, it was impos- 
sible that any action could be taken. Town councillors who 
refuse to make drains, and are not believers in Asiatic 
cholera, can only be brought to their own senses by the direct 
interference of some superior authority. And the obstructive 
power of all these bodies is so great that it is useless making 
orders upon them, or calling their attention to the provisions 
of an Act. The only way of ensuring their submission is to 
transfer their duties to others, and to make them pay others 
for supplying their deficiencies. 

The margin granted to the Secretary of State is large, but 
we hope he will not shrink from his new responsibilities. 
They require him to investigate all complaints that may be 
brought before him, either as to sewers, water supply, local 
government, or nuisances. The definition of nuisances is 
considerably extended by the Act, and made to include over- 
crowding, disregard of the regulations for factories and bake- 
houses, and non-consumption of smoke. A good instance of 
the simple reforms introduced by the Act is afforded by this ex- 
tension of theterm ‘“‘nuisance’’ to overcrowding. Mr. Glen, in his 
valuable work on the Law of Public Health, admits that the for- 
mer provisions against overcrowding, except as regarded common 
lodging-houses, were practically inoperative. Common lodging- 
houses were placed under the strict supervision of the local 
authorities and of the police in the metropolis, by two excel- 
lent Acts, but the misfortune of these Acts was that they did 
not define the term ‘common lodging-house,”’ and any lodging- 
house which disdained the name of common and did not 
register itself might escape out of their meshes. By the pre- 
sent Act, while overcrowding in itself is made a nuisance, the 
nuisance authority or local board of any town containing 5,000 
inhabitants may apply to the Secretary of State for the power 
of regulating, registering, and inspecting houses that are let 
in lodgings, or occupied by members of more than one family. 
Here, again, the authority of one of the Secretaries of State is 
brought in, while existing powers are rather defined than 
extended. Another admirable clause is the fortieth, putting 
a stop to that division of responsibility between two local 
boards, which has hitherto been the surest refuge from ener- 
getic action. The Privy Council may authorize or require two 
or more boards of guardians or local authorities, which have 
jurisdiction in any place, to act together for the purpose of 
preventing diseases, and may prescribe the mode of such joint 
action. 

The clauses aimed against the communication of infectious 
diseases are a further illustration of our premiss, that this 
statute merely defines and simplifies what were already rights 
at common law. There can be no doubt that a man who 
caused the spread of an infectious disease would be liable to 
the sufferer. But how few persons know the extent of their 
own rights, and their liabilities if they infringe the rights of 
others. And how many will have recourse to the tedious 
process of law, even when their right is clearly established ? 
The summary conviction, with the fine of 5/., imposed 





by this Act on those who wilfully expose themselves in 
a street, public place, or public conveyance, while suffering 
from an infectious disorder, and without taking proper pre- 
cautions against its spreading, as well as on those in charge 
of the sufferer, the drivers of public conveyances who do not 
disinfect their carriages after taking him in, the keepers of 
lodging-houses or inns who let rooms to others after him, and 
those who give, lend, sell, transmit, or expose bedding or 
clothing which has imbibed the infection, will, we trust, do 
something towards checking those disorders, and will help on 
the establishment of hospital carriages. It is true that in 
this and some other respects the Act is but a beginning. It 
is also true that while it will be denounced in many vestries 
as despotic, the changes it makes are such as to leave many 
abuses still untouched. But we welcome it for these very 
reasons. The majority is not yet far enough advanced to 
sanction anything but a gradual change, yet when the gradual 
change is once introduced the precedent is accepted. When 
people find that a measure may be described as centralization, 
and may yet be a wonderful improvement on what preceded it, 
that word will have lost half its terrors. And when the local 
boards are heard howling against the tyranny of so slight a 
change, the public will at last be brought to see that all 
changes are alike to these authorities, that they have used 
grand names without knowing their meaning, and clung to 
the old system because they were its chief abuses. 





ENGLISH MILITARY REFORM. 


A LMOST all writers on English Military Reform, more 
| especially those who are writing under the influence of 
the recent victories in Germany, seem to forget one essential 
point in the situation. Alone among the great countries of 
the world England requires two armies, one for defence against 
invasion, the other for a general service mainly tropical. Our 
military difliculty lies in Asia, not in Europe or Great Britain. 
It is because we possess India, not because we are wealthy or 
unwarlike, that it is so difficult to keep our military strength 
up to the level of our rank in the world. If we had no India 
a great army could be organized speedily enough. The colonies 
could be entrusted if we chose to the marines, a special service 
capable of considerable expansion without excessive expense, 
it not being indispensable to spread every concession made to 
attract recruits over so wide asurface. An extra shilling a week 
can be granted to say 30,000 marines, without the necessity of 
granting it-also to 200,000 soldiers. Apart from the colonies 
and India, the home army could be as easily filled as the 
household regiments, which are never without recruits. For 
active service men will go willingly anywhere, and if the 
greater part of a military life were passed at home, as it is in 
every other army, recruits even under the present system of 
enlistment would not long be wanting. Indeed, in spite of the 
indignation two or three democratic organs find it convenient to 
affect, we question if a conscription for home service would be 
utterly out of the question. Balloting for the Militia was borne 
very easily, impressment never excited real resistance, and the 
country once determined to have an army, we suspect that a 
good many ideas now very powerful would be found to be 
false. The Star, for instance, talks of service as in itself 
demoralizing, quite forgetting that the Army might be made 
as reputable a profession as any other, that it is only not so 
now because we are content to draw recruits from the worst 
class of the population. Cromwell’s Ironsides did not think 
themselves exactly lowered by the cuirass. It is wiser, how- 
ever, as well as easier to use systems to which the people 
have grown accustomed than to invent new schemes, and we 
have already an army of defence which a little ingenuity, 
patience, and expenditure might make perfect. We can if we 
please organize regiments on the footing of the Guards, make 
the organization of the Militia as complete as that of an army 
in the field, enable every Volunteer regiment to march, create 
transport and commissariat, train officers, and in short 
secure efficiency without departing from constitutional pre- 
cedent, or risking a conflict with a people taught to believe 
that a country lout who has entered one of the best 
schools in the world, a school out of which he emerges 
heavier, stronger, and better made, more educated, and 
indefinitely more able than he went in, has “ disgraced his 
family.” “With fifty or sixty thousand regular troops, eighty 
thousand Militia, and 120,000 Volunteers all really efficient, 
able to move and feed themselves, to obey orders, and to 
march, armed as well as Prussians, and led by men who have 
seen service, we should be quite as safe as there is any necessity 
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to be. Two good armies of 100,000 men each—much less than 
the number now on the registers, supposing them all effectives 
—would be amply sufficient to preserve this island against any 
enemy whose arrival statesmen will take the trouble to 
anticipate. Even then it is of course possible that we may 
be defeated or even conquered by a combination, say of 
France, Prussia, the United States, and Dahomey, but the cost 
of providing against a contingency of that kind, in money, and 
energy, and men would be greater than that of facing it 
unprepared, should it ever arrive. There is a limit to national 
preparations just as there is a limit to training, which it is 
unwise to pass. Up toa point a man can by exercise, and 
abstinence, and practice make himself a much better oarsman, 
or boxer, or wrestler than he was before, but beyond that 
point he simply injures his constitution, without any return 
in muscular power or capacity of endurance. We believe 
firmly that Parliament has but to will a good home 
army to have one, and our only dread is lest the* moral 
timidity of the upper class, and the love of easy chairs in the 
middle, and the ignorant courage of the masses should delay 
the exertion of that will too long. The most certain way to 
avoid the danger is to admit the workmen to the constituency, 
it being quite certain, amid many doubtful results of demo- 
cracy, that no democratic State ever gave up its place in the 
world except upon physical compulsion. 

Unfortunately the home army, even when organized, is not 
sufficient for Great Britain. The Star indeed, with that 
wonderful inability to comprehend English Radicalism which 
distinguished the old Manchester school, says we are never 
going to fight again, that we have grown wise in our middle 
age, that we now intend to be prosperous, and so on, and so on, 
all which we think we have heard before applied to a much 
larger section of mankind. Not believing that hate is extin- 
guished by electricity, or pride by the solar spectrum, or fear 
by railways, or covetousness by commerce, we cannot profess 
an undoubting faith in that easy solution of military troubles. 
Skulking is not the special vice of democracies, and we have a 
suspicion that Mr. Beales’ friends care rather more for other 
countries, are rather less selfish, are rather more given to 
enthusiasm for freedom and right, are rather less disposed 
to put up with any affront, however imaginary, than the party 
which cried aloud “ Perish Savoy!’ yet professes to represent 
them. At all events, that particular point is not worth dis- 
cussing, for the country has only to be aware that it has not 
an effective army to form one, the resistance of optimist 
Radicals or precedent-loving Tories notwithstanding. The 
only question will be the way, and we believe, when the crisis 
arrives, there will be before the country very few alternatives, 
the establishment of a landwehr, for instance, being as use- 
less as impracticable. A training of three years, it is clear, 
will make efficient soldiers, particularly if recruits are all 
educated, and all liable to be shot at discretion, but what 
would be the value of men raised for three years in India, or 
China, or at the Cape? They would spend half their time in 
going and coming, and cost more in transport than in wages 
and commissariat. Even the ten-years’ rule is in this 
respect an embarrassment, and three years would be 
found simply intolerable alike to the men and to the State 
which employed them, and which would have one-sixth 
of its army perpetually afloat in movable barracks, cost- 
ing an income-tax in mere rental. We say nothing 
of the utter impossibility of compelling a whole population 
to undertake tropical service against its will, though the mere 
statement of the proposal is its own sufficient answer, but con- 
tent ourselves with showing that, supposing Parliament to pass 
the law and the people to obey it, the end would not be 
obtained. There remain three alternatives and, as we conceive, 
but three. The first is to raise an adequate army for general 
service by conscription, a plan to which we may be driven in 
the end, but which will certainly not be attempted until the 
nation has been raised to revolutionary temper, and which will 
end within twenty years either in the restoration of India to 
its princes as an unendurable burden, or in the formation of 
an army of mercenaries, Arabs, or Negroes, or Chinese, who can 
be trusted not to rebel. The second is the formation of 
a special Army of Asia, with special pay, exceptional laws, and 
it may be a distinctive organization, to be filled by all who 
find Europe either too tame or too hot for comfortable resi- 
dence. It would not be difficult, by throwing open all 
careers, choosing, for example, all its officers from the ranks 
and allowing the men the officers’ right of furlough, to make 
such an army very attractive, quite attractive enough to keep 
up the supply of 60,000 men which will ultimately be required. | 


India can pay for that number very liberally, and careers will 
always tempt the adventurous, a class which one fancies, 
despite the Star, is not totally extinct in Great Britain. 
This army formed, the difficulty at home would, as we said, 
disappear, and any one of a hundred plans might be found to 
succeed, the people dreading, not battle, but the liability to 
exile under a tropical sun. Or—and this third alternative 
seems to us the easiest—we must make the regular army, with 
its tour of duty in Asia, a service which a strong artizan with 
some education and a love of adventure would enter just 
as soon as he would enter a foundry, or emigrate, or 
“go foreign to try his luck.” Soldiering must be a trade, 
and a good trade, like joining, or carpentering, or bricklay- 
ing, or doing navvies’ work. Does anybody know any army 
which would stand up against one hundred thousand English 
navvies, armed, drilled, and commanded as well as the Prus- 
sian army? To secure them we must pay the market price, 
say at present twelve shillings a week, with clothing and 
rations and no stoppages whatsoever, abolish the lash utterly, 
—not because it is inhuman, or barbarous, or despotic, but 
because an imaginative dread of it keeps recruits out, —grant 
commissions only to men from the ranks or lads who have 
won them by the severe training of an Ecole Polytechnique, 
break summarily any officer who uses terms to a private he 
would not use to a subordinate of his own class, and—here is 
the point at which our few liberal Generals will part com- 
pany with us—allow the soldier to quit liis trade as he would 
quit any other, subject always to the proviso that an order 
for India is an order for the field. Of course we shall be told 
this is impossible, that there would be incessant change in the 
ranks, that discipline would be impaired, that the expense 
would be enormous, that there is no precedent for such a 
course in any army in the world. We reply, first, that the 
ideal army is an army every man in which feels and thinks 
like an officer; secondly, that officers have possessed this 
privilege throughout our history ; thirdly, that the practice 
existed in the Indian Army; and lastly, that without this we 
shall never attract the real fighting strength of the country— 
the men who can do something else—into the ranks. With 
these changes, or others identical in their spirit, we believe 
England might always rely on an army suflicient to make her 
word, when seriously spoken, as effective as that of any single 
Power; without them we may yet be driven, either by a 
catastrophe or the fear of one, to the dangerous device of 
conscription. Liberalism can produce armies, and so can 
compulsion, but the mixed system applied to an empire 
which stretches across the world is visibly breaking down. 
For the idea, which absurdly enough is now called “ Liberal,” 
though no genuine Liberal entertains it, the idea that Eng- 
land’s mission is over, that she is never to fight even for the 
right, never to put down a wrong too great to be suppressed 
by “ opinion,” never to pioneer the way for freemen with shot 
and steel, we have neither sympathy nor respect. But there 
is a liberal as there is also an aristocratic organization for 
armies, and it is to that, and not to a silly policy of quiescence, 
which will not survive the first grave menace to England or 
the first surge of national emotion, that liberal effort should 
tend. 





THE GERMAN VIEW OF CHOLERA, 

ONDON is not, we trust, premature in congratulating 
itself on having fairly checked and confined within a 
limited area the ravages of an epidemic which lately threatened 
to devastate the whole metropolis. But although the Regis- 
trar-General’s returns this week show a diminution in the 
number of deaths from cholera, and the vigorous efforts of the 
local boards, roused at last to action by the visible presence of 
the disease, have so far, with the aid of the abundant supplies 
of money and labour which are always freely yielded by the 
wealthier classes of Englishmen in seasons of distress, been 
successful in staying the progress of the plague, yet it must 
not be forgotten that the weather also has for the last week or 
two not been favourable to the spread of the choleraic poison, 
and that if the heat of September this year at all approach 
that of September, 1865, we may see the epidemic revive 
next month, and assume such awful proportions as it 
bore in Paris last autumn. If, however, taking the sanguine 
view of the matter, we suppose that the worst stage is already 
past, it is not a comforting reflection that so much of the 
strength, energy, and science of our countrymen should have 
been given to the work (however necessary) of devising pal- 
liatives for the disease, and discussing the comparative merits 





of various empirical modes of treatment, and that so few 
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attempts should have been made to determine with exactness 
the origin and causes of cholera, and to teach us how we may 
in future most effectually defend our great cities from its 
attacks, instead of waiting till it has become epidemic amongst 
us before we try to drive it out. What assurance have we 
that, if the cholera retire from the country this year, it will 
not visit us again next year, and find us once more unprepared 
to resist it until it has carried off one or two thousand 
victims? No doubt we have learnt by experience that by en- 
forcing on the population strict attention to the laws of temper- 
ance, cleanliness, and good, as distinguished from luxurious liv- 
ing, and by a copious use of disinfectants in every inhabited 
house, we can lessen the danger, but these are rather means of 
remedying mischief already done, than precautions against the 
approach of mischief. Should we be content with fighting 
vigorously against the enemy when he has already surprised 
our camp, or not rather seek to guard ourselves against the 
possibility of surprise? If we resolve on adopting the latter 
and more prudent course, we must first of all have some 
ascertained principles of action, based on a knowledge of the 
main sources of the strength of our foe and his usual system 
of operations. We have this advantage, too, in warring with 
a disease, instead of a human enemy, that the laws of 
nature are immutable, that the secret of the power of an 
epidemic always remains the same, and that the key to 
it once discovered, we can always count with certainty on the 
triumph of a particular plan of campaign. What is objec- 
tionable in the proceedings of metropolitan guardians of the 
public health is that, for want of unity of organization, they 
ean take but a narrow view of their duties, or comprehend, 
except very imperfectly, the nature of the evils to be averted ; 
so that they are apt to place implicit faith in the virtues of 
drugs and chloride of lime, and to rest satisfied with purifying 
from time to time their own special districts, instead of con- 
certing a general scheme for the protection of the whole of 
London, not merely from one, but from all inroads of cholera. 
Even the controversial correspondence in the newspapers has 
usually had for its object to uphold the value of some specific 
or other, not to investigate the organic laws of the epidemic ; 
and it was with equal surprise and pleasure that we read a few 
days ago in the Standard a summary of a very able paper by 
Professor Pettenkofer, of Munich, prepared by Professor G. Rol- 
leston, of Oxford, in which the consideration of the methods 
of treating the disease itself is very properly kept subordinate 
to the far more important inquiry as to what are the essen- 
tial conditions of the diffusion of cholera, and how therefore 
it may best be prevented. 

Professor Pettenkofer’s doctrine of the origin of cholera is 
based on the results of wide and skilful personal observation, 
and recommends itself to us at once as tending to reconcile 
two hitherto conflicting theories with regard to the causes of 
the disease, by showing that it is the product of miasma and 
contagion combined, and not of one or other of these agencies 
alone. ‘For the diffusion of cholera two essential conditions 
are necessary. One of these depends upon personal inter- 
course, the other upon peculiarities of place, and when or 
wheresoever either is absent no ease of cholera can occur. 
The personal or contagious element is the presence, usually, 
Pettenkofer thinks, in the form of vapour, but sometimes, he 
now, in 1866, allows, in our drinking water, of the specific 
cholera ‘ferment’ or ‘germ.’ The local or miasmatic pecu- 
liarity is furnished by the presence of a porous and polluted 
soil, overlying springs at no very considerable depth... . 
Cholera is neither wholly a contagion nor wholly a miasm, 
but a bastard of the two. When the two come together 
their offspring will possess all, and more than all, the 
malignity of both its parents, but their concurrence is neces- 
sary for its existence.’ The union may take place in the 
porous soil or in the body of the patient, the poison gene- 
rally works with fearful rapidity, but it is added that 
“one attack of cholera confers an almost absolute protec- 
tion against a second.” It is probable that this theory 
will be fiercely attacked, but Professor Pettenkofer supports 
it with a formidable array of illustrations, which prove that 
his conclusions have not been rashly or inconsiderately formed, 
but are the mature growth of years of experience and thought- 
ful study. Until his views are shown to be incorrect, we 
must accept them as the most ingenious and philosophical 
explanation of the causes of cholera that has yet been given 
to the world. The encouraging moral of the Professor’s 
paper, for a layman, is that the prevention of cholera by 
human means is certainly not a matter of impossibility. If 
the germ of the disease can be conveyed in vapour, it is 





obvious that the strictest quarantine would not avail to pro- 
tect us. All precautions of this sort, so strenuously advo- 
cated by some medical men, must be useless if the epidemic 
may be brought into the country with every wind that 
blows. But, on the other hand, if the germ in the air 
be powerless for harm until it fall on a miasmatic soil. care- 
fully manured for its reception and nourishment with the 
sewage of great cities, it is at least within our power to 
render the contagious vapour of none effect by utterly clearing 
away the filthy plague-spots that still defile London and other 
large towns... Again, if contagion very often lurks in drink- 
ing water, and is more potent in this form, because “the 
diffusion of the ferment in drinking water secures in all likeli- 
hood the impregnation of the drinker’s system with a much 
larger dose of the virus than can ordinarily be inhaled by the 
lungs from the air around us,” we are still able to secure even 
for London, if our local rulers dared attempt so great a design, 
an unlimited supply of water flowing from sources so far 
removed from human habitation as to be absolutely free 
from the suspicion of that particular form of impurity 
from which the choleraic poison is generated. It comes, 
then, to this, that any town which will go to the expense 
of having all its streets and houses well sewered, and pro- 
curing for its citizens a constant supply of pure drinking 
water, can thus secure for itself, according to Professor Petten- 
kofer’s theory, perfect immunity from the .attacks of cholera. 
It will readily be admitted that such immunity could not be 
purchased at too dear a rate, that it would be good economy, 
for instance, on the part of the State, to spend 8,000,000/. in 
bringing pure water from the Welsh hills to London, even if 
there were no chance of the enterprise ever becoming directly 
profitable, and yielding a fair interest on the capital invested. 
The diminution of the death-rate in London is equivalent 
to the addition of so many souls to the general population 
of the country, to the increase by so great a force of the 
nation’s industrial strength, and this should be the justi- 
fication and the sufficient recompense of public works under- 
taken by the Government for the improvement of the public 
health. But our prospect of obtaining such works seems to 
be as far distant asever. Nothing can be more vexatious than 
the waste of power which is now visible in the generous and 
unsparing zeal of a multitude of hastily formed charitable asso- 
ciations to make good the deficiencies of the local governments 
of the metropolis, and to provide medicines and comforts for the 
sick and homes for the children of those victims of the epidemic 
who have perished in the thickly populated, poor, and noisome 
Eastern districts of London. Private charity, however noble 
and excellent in itself, cannot really accomplish the administra- 
tive work for want of which the English capital is fast falling 
into a state of anarchy. Enthusiasm will do much for a time, 
but as soon as the cholera has been temporarily driven out, 
and the strain on men’s sympathies has been relaxed, things 
will fall back again into the old condition of disorder and 
uncleanliness. He that is filthy will be filthy still, foul smells 
and nuisances will regain their wonted supremacy in regions 
that have yielded for a month or two to the better influence 
of chloride of lime and carbolic acid, and hot beds of pestilen- 
tial disease will once more be established to await the next 
visit of the cholera, and prepare meanwhile a plenteous har- 
vest to be reaped by the sickle of Death. London will never 
be properly cleansed and purified, will never have the neces- 
sary wholesomeness of air and water secured for all classes 
of her inhabitants, until she has a strong federal government 
under one responsible head, with power to arrange an equit- 
able system of taxation for the whole metropolis, and to carry 
out the great works that are needed, not so much to add to 
the convenience and beauty of the capital, as to protect the 
health of this immense population. The English people, 
with all their energy and wealth of resources, miss attaining 
excellence in many things because they will not be persuaded 
that what makes the strength of a Legislature paralyzes the 
action of an Executive Government, and that, while there 
may be wisdom in a multitude of councillors, there is wisdom 
also in unity, simplicity, and vigour of execution. We can 
only hope to succeed at last in effecting one or two much 
needed reforms in London by never ceasing to reiterate the 
cry, “ Organize, organize, organize !” 








SIR WILLIAM MANSFIELD’S FAT SHEEP. 
HE frequent military scandals which have of . late years 
alternately annoyed and amused the British public suggest 
a doubt whether soldiers, rather than authors, ought not hence- 
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forth to be styled the genus irritabile. The atmosphere of a regi- 
mental mess is always, in time of peace, surcharged with the 
élements of mischief. Composed in great part of schoolboys and 
idle men of fashion, military society, where it is not controlled by 
the strong and skilful hands of a judicious commanding officer, 
is naturally prone to indulgence in practical jokes and frivolous 
or malicious gossip. This evil tendency is in some measure 
counteracted in England by the wholesome outside influence of 
civil society, but its miserable and demoralizing consequences 
are from time to time most disagreeably manifested at those 
military stations abroad, in our colonies or dependencies, where 
the officers, compelled to associate from day to day with none 
but the members of their own mess, and having nothing to do but 
to discuss one another and one another's wives, loathe at last the 
very sight of the hatefally familiar faces, and long to pick a 
quarrel with their dearest friends, for the mere sake of breaking 
the monotony of existence. The petty but acrimonious disputes 
engendered in the first place by this lack of the variety which is 
the principal charm and safeguard of social intercourse are sure, 
ere long, to culminate in some act of violence or insubordination 
which provokes a court-martial; and as the publicity given to 
one quarrel of course supplies food for fresh dissensions, the 
ultimate result is some such edifying spectacle as the Indian sta- 
tion of Mhow for several years presented us with, of a famous 
regiment busily engaged in proving, by its own fatuousness 
in pursuing an opposite course of conduct, the wisdom of the 
maxim that it is advisable to wash one’s dirty linen en famille. It 
seems hopeless to expect that scandals of this nature will cease, or 
military society be regenerated, until the excitement of active 
service destroys the canker of long idleness and luxurious ease, 
until “the rapture of the strife” of great armies lifts our soldiers 
ont of the region of the paltry jealousies and bickerings of ordi- 
nary regimental life. But if it be granted that the theory we 
have here stated satisfactorily accounts for the usual phenomena 


of the controversies with which the proceedings of courts-martial 


make us acquainted, it still does not suffice to explain the strange 
quarrelsomeness of disposition shown by officers whose rank 
exempts them from mess-room influences, and whose position even 
in time of peace requires from them the fulfilment of onerous and 
responsible duties, affording constant occupation for both body and 
mind. The Commander-in-Chief in India, for instance, who, 
besides being the head of a great army, is also a member of the 
-civil government of the country, might reasonably be supposed to 
have his hands quite full of work. Whatever his inclination, it 
would seem that the mere routine labour of his high office must 
debar him from those opportunities of leisure which are essential 
to the careful cultivation of personal dislikes and animosities. 
Sir Charles Napier certainly was a most quarrelsome man in India, 
but no one would presume to judge the acts of Napier by common 
‘rules of human conduct. Place Sir Charles where you would, that 
unquiet spirit was ‘‘so nursed and bigoted to strife ” that it could 
not be at rest. It was a law of his nature that he could not 
‘cease fighting real or imaginary foes with the sword in war 
-and the pen in peace until he ceased to exist. But even that 
hard-working and at the same time most genial and popular 
chief, Sir Hugh Rose, appeared on more than one occasion while 
he held the command of the Indian Army to have inherited with 
‘the office somewhat also of the temper of Napier; and there are 
‘one or two episodes of his later career in India which the future 
biographer of Lord Strathnairn will show a sound discretion if he 
pass over in silence. The new Peer, however, though not vin- 
dictive, is impulsive in disposition ; his character, if adorned by 
great virtues, is not free from small blemishes; the public voice 
ascribes to him the capability to do great deeds, but not that 
prudent equanimity which is popularly supposed to save men 
from committing flagrant errors of judgment, and which has 
hitherto been esteemed the special qualification of the present 
Commander-in-Chief in India, Sir William Mansfield. But call 
no man worthy to be admired for his good nature or his power of 
‘self-control till he has had the command of the Indian Army. The 
calm, thoughtful, dignified Sir William Mansfield, the blameless 
chief, whose conduct in subordinate situations only provoked 
hostile criticism because it was so perfectly and vexatiously cor- 
rect; the able and energetic administrator, who, not satisfied 
with performing his arduous military duties, finds time to write 
essays and deliver speeches on the most perplexing financial 
questions of the day, has so far forgotten the proprieties of his 
official position as to be guilty of the gross blunder of publicly 
commencing before a military tribunal a most unseemly warfare 
with one of his own aides-de-camp, respecting what are alleged 





to be “ grave irregularities in the management of His Excellency’s 
household affairs.” 

The dispute had its origin in a scheme devised by Sir William 
Mansfield himself to make His Excellency’s household at Simla 
independent of the regular dealers in fat stock aud farm produce. 
In concert with Captain Jervis, who had been his aide-de-camp 
and the superintendent of his household expenditure for several 
years, and in whom he says he trusted so entirely that he would 
have confided his whole fortune to his care, Sir William made 
arrangements for establishing a farm on his own estate, not, as he 
is careful to explain, ‘‘on account of economy, which may probably 
be secured in the bazaar as well as any other way, but because it 
is the only mode in which my table can be supplied as well as I 
[Sir W. Mansfield] wish, and my guests have a right to expect.” 
‘The experiment was begun on or about the 10th of April, under 
the management of Captain Jervis, who commenced purchasing 
stock, slaughtering them as they were required for His Excellency’s 
table, and (as he himself states) “‘ keeping up regular accounts of 
purchases, and affixing, as was necessary for the purpose of exhi- 
biting the (financial) results of the scheme, a fictitious value to 
the sheep when killed, caleulated according to the market price, 
which price was credited to the farm account.” But the Anglo- 
Indian society of the place looked askance on the whole business. 
Nothing does a man so mach harm in India—where till lately even 
the worst paid Europeans never felt the sting of poverty—as the 
suspicion of meanness in his way of living. Sir John Lawrence 
may deserve the title of ‘The Saviour of India,” but if 
he had lost the country instead of saving it, he could not 
have been more unpopular than he now is with the European 
society of Calcutta, on account of the ill-judged parsimony 
of the vice-regal household. When, therefore, the sceptical 
residents at Simla began to whisper among themselves that 
the Chief had set up a mutton elub for his own sole profit 
and advantage, when, as Sir William pathetically com- 
plains, “the question was lately put in His Excellency’s own 
drawing-room whether the Commander-in-Chief did not keep a 
produce farm, the inference being clear in the speaker's mind that 
His Excellency was obtaining trading profits,” one cannot be sur- 
prised that His Excellency began to feel somewhat uncomfortable, 
and to wonder what he had done that his conduct should be exposed 
to these discreditable imputations. But Sir William has an English 
butler named Abbey, a most respectable man His Excellency calls 
him, while the friends of Captain Jervis denounce him, with 
Anglo-Indian wealth of language, as ‘ this backbiting and crack- 
brained butler,” whose “‘ ex parte, silly, and malicious statements " 
have been used to counterbalance Captain Jervis’s * years of 
arduous and faithful devotion.” Abbey came one day in April to 
Lady Mansfield, and declared that he could not serve two masters ; 
and on being brought before Sir William and asked what he 
meant, he gave answers which were afterwards formulated into 
five distinct charges, their substance being that Captain Jervis had 
fraudulently kept a farm for himself on His Excellency’s estate, 
sold fat sheep which he had fed on the estate to the household at 
ret&il prices, and disposed of ‘‘ superfluous joints” te residents in 
the neighbourhood, himself pocketing the profits of these trans- 
actions. Captain Jervis was called upon for an explanation, 
and replied by offering to let Sir William inspect the accouats 
and take over the farm as it stood. ‘There appears to have been 
no attempt at secrecy in the management of the farm, there had 
not been time for the books to be closed, and Captain Jervis 
claims that there is a considerable balance due to him, so that itis 
hard to believe His Excellency was not precipitate in bringing so 
serious an accusation against his aide-de-camp. We must own, on 
the other hand, that we do not like Captain Jervis’s feucing when 
he was offered a committee of inquiry. Whatever might have 
been his opinion with regard to the impropriety of treating the 
offence with which he was charged as one that could fairly be 
brought before a military tribunal, he should have waived allsuch 
considerations for the sake of clearing his character before men 
admitted to be honourable and unbiassed judges. A mass of cor- 
respondence, however, took place, with the result that Sir William 
Mansfield condoned the “ grave indiscretion ” with respect to the 
farm, as being sufficiently punished by the dismissal of Captain 
Jervis from the staff, but placed him under arrest and ordered 
him to be tried by court-martial on various new charges of steal- 
ing bottles of wine, tins of sausages, jars of jam, horse-brushes, 
&c., putting down his own private expenses to Sir William's 
debit, and neglecting to obey orders to attend and produce 
accounts before the Committee of Inquiry. Captain Jervis, on 
the other hand, has brought two actions in the Civil Court against 
the Commander-in-Chief, one for money due to him, the other 
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for damages on account of defamation of character, and so the 
matter rests for us till the arrival of the next Indian mail. 

Without offering an opinion as to the guilt or innocence of Cap- 
tain Jervis, we believe that all who value the fair fame of the British 
Army will agree with us in thinking it intolerable that, in the 
first place, any one claiming the rank of an officer and a 
gentleman should be allowed to put himself in the position of a 
butler superintending the household affairs of a Commander-in- 
Chief, and liable to be brought to account for missing bottles of 
wine and tins of preserved meats; and, in the second place, that 
any officer who has degraded himself by accepting such menial 
duties should be treated as an offender against martial law for 
faults committed by him in the discharge of the functions of a 
house steward. No scandal could be greater than that of stretch- 
ing the bonds of military discipline, so as to bring into subjection 
to the Articles of War the conduct of agents appointed to manage 
the private property of a Commander-in-Chief; and if Sir 
William Mansfield is determined to have military butlers, and 
can still find officers anxious to compete for Captain Jervis’s 
vacant place, he should in justice to the Army, which he cannot 
wish to expose to ridicule, avoid making courts-martial the judges 
of future ‘squabblings o’er disputed rations ” with the successful 
candidate. 


POLITICAL QUININE. 

HIS country is labouring under the complaint which doctors 
describe rather vaguely as ‘* want of tone in the system,” 

and for which they prescribe iron and quinine. It is not exactly 
ill, has injured no limb, suffers from no visible disease, makes 
flesh rather than loses it, and is cheerful enough, but still there 
is malaisesomewhere. Its daily food is not digested, its movements 
seem somewhat feeble to itself and to observers, it is restless, sleep- 
less, and yet lethargic. ‘The nerves in particular are out of order, 
are ceasing to transmit the commands of the will to the limbs 
with sufficient rapidity and clearness. Opinion, which is in 
England exactly what the will is in the human body, is no longer 
obeyed, and observant physicians are half-inclined to think that 
there is risk of a slight attack of paralysis. This last is in our 
eyes by far the most dangerous sign. As long as opinion once 
formed is acted on it is possible to excuse weakness as the result 
of indecision, of what we call so often flabbiness of will, a suspen- 
sion of energy sometimes experienced by very strong men, and 
of no material importance either to health or mental soundness. 
It is when the will is resolute but the body does not obey, when 
the man can think but the mouth dribbles, that danger is at 
hand, and there are signs that we are approaching that position. 
Everything is decided on, but nothing gets itself done. Opinion, 
for instance, cannot be clearer than it is on the subject of making 
our armaments efficient, but the Executive, recognizing that opinion 
and supplied with the means, still shows no sign of carrying it 
out. It has been decided for years that dockyard administration 
needs reform, but no reform is so much as attempted, not to say 
carried through, the House of Commons, the main system of 
nerves palpitating slightly under the pressure of occasional shocks, 
but conveying no irresistible command. There is no difference of 
opinion as to the righteousness and necessity of punishing frauds 
against the State, but frauds are never punished. It is certain 
that the State is plundered of about a tenth of its income every 
year, and it is also certain that for ten years no one has been 
punished for plunder. Opinion is agreed that heads of departments 
shall be ‘‘ responsible ” for their acts or failures to act, but the deci- 
sion has not the smallest influence in ensuring responsibility. Either 
Sir John Pakington has been talking dangerous nonsense about the 
Navy, or some one ought to be responsible with his head for the 
condition of the fleet, but though the will has settled that, nobody 
will be so much as effectually reproved. The public has made up 
its mind that the London Guardians are inefficient bodies whose 
inefficiency results in torture for the poor, and is resolved upon 
radical change, but the guardians go on, and will continue to go on, 
just as before. Even the decision, perfectly absolute, that there 
must be order in London struggled down to the bones with 
excessive and disheartening difficulty, taking days to convey the 
determination which ought to have yielded action instanta- 
neously. The laws can hardly get themselves carried out. ‘The 
primary one of all had recently to be supported by soldiers, that 
is, to continue our medical simile, energy had to be increased 
artificially by a strong dram of alcohol, and orders to guardians 
undoubtedly legal have constantly to be enforced through applica- 
tions to the Queen’s Bench. ‘These are mere illustrations, for the 


weakness is universal, betrays itself in everything, from the organi- 


| zation of the volunteers to the inability to deal with or control 
habitual tramps. 

Unless the country wants a catastrophe, wants to be paralyzed 
by the next shock, this extraordinary absence of “tone” must be 
remedied, and that speedily, even should the needful medicine 
prove exceedingly unpleasant. If it lasts, thinking men are very 
likely to believe that Mr, Gladstone was right, that an immense 
dose of democratic quinine is the only specific on which it is 
possible to rely. ‘True, quinine is not acceptable altogether to all 





constitutions. It makes the heads of some people, and especially 
full-blooded people, reel, causes the pulse to beat too fast, and 
renders mental action a little feverish and rash. But still it does 
restore tone, and without tone even health is comparatively useless. 
Better be weak but energetic than strong and incapable of move- 
ment. The House of Commons with one-third of its members 
elected by workmen will be to its present self as a man after a 
course of quinine is to himself when suffering from low fever, and 
though the consequences may not be altogether agreeable, no wise 
physician will hesitate at the remedy, if it is clearly required. 
We greatly fear that it is, that the extraordinary quiescence of the 
last few years is the result rather of disease than of the mere desire 
for rest, that the lethargy is unnatural, and demands the severe 
treatment against which the patient still so wrathfully protests. 
There is an opiate, however, in the system in the shape of a 
false idea, of which if we could be rid the nerves might without 
further treatment recover much of their power. A false notion of 
liberty has crept into the minds of the middle class, which if it 
takes up a permanent lodging there will in the end enfeeble the 
will as it is already paralyzing the nerves. ‘This is the notion once 
so predominant in America, that self-government means the absence 
of any government at all, that if the will is clear the limbs will act, 
and the nerves are mere surplusage. The carrying out of any 
national resolve is regarded as an oppression. Fer example, the 


| nation decides in its undoubted right that mismanagement shall 


cease in the dockyards, and nobody objects. Butif that resolution 
were acted on, and dockyard officials compelled to alter their ways, 
either asin Prussia, by punishment as for crime, or asin English pri- 
vate establishments, by summary dismissals, the ery of oppression 
would instantly be raised. Suppose a firm which had overcharged 
the State 170,000/., as Mr. Seely says one has, were imprisoned for 
two or three years, the country would ring with complaints of 
the oppressiveness of Tories, though all the while it would be 
simply doing justice and making its own will effective. So deep- 
seated is this blunder that the chief of a department hardly dare 
dismiss a subordinate for incompetence, Parliament actually for- 
bidding the nerves to transmit the will to the fingers, and then 
complaining that the fingers seem very useless. Look at the story 
told by the Pall Mall Gazette a few days ago. ‘The law, which 
is the concrete will of a self-governing people, enabled the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board to reform the Union audit arrange- 
ments. Orders were sent down, and the guardians, possessed 
with the idea that self-government meant government by any- 
body who chose, and not by the nation, distinctly declined to 
obey. Under any rational system the Board would have 
been able to compel obedience to its own authority as repre- 
sentative of the nation ; but no, it had to plead as plaintiff before 
the Queen’s Bench, a cumbrous and annoying process, and demand 
a mandamus, which by immense good luck it obtained, to the 
horror of certain defaulting auditors, who immediately fled or 
executed justice on themselves. ‘The tonic administered by the 
Court enabled the will to get itself executed, but the fingers com- 
plain to this day of oppression. It is of course a question whether 
it is consistent with liberty that a central Board should appoint 
officers for local work, but it is not a question, whether when the 
nation has so decided, its will should be carried out. Liberty is 
not destroyed in England because Parliament is in theory despotic, 
could legally order every man to have his front teeth drawn, just 
as it has ordered every man to have his child's arms punctured 
with a lancet within six weeks after birth. Nor would it be de- 
stroyed if the agents of Parliament were empowered to carry 
out its will by their own direct authority. People seem to think 
compulsion in itself tyranny, whether ordered by the nation or by 
an individual will. ‘That may be true, for what we know, the difli- 
culty of proving the divine right of the majority being insuper- 
able, but it is certain that if it is true all government is immoral, 
national self-government just as much as any other, that the 
‘Treasury, for example, should be filled by subscription. If the 
nation has no right to imprison guardians for not opening casual 
wards, what right has it to imprison them for refusing to pay 
taxes? It is only a law in either case which is disobeyed. It is 
quite a question whether the nation has a moral right to forbid a 
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Londoner to enter Hyde Park, whether, that is, in so doing it does 
not violate forcibly an agreement made with that Londoner, but 
it is not a question whether, having the right, it has also the moral 
right to enforce it, even by slaughter. That might not be expedient, 
and would not be, but the moral wrong would rest absolutely with 
those who, themselves assisting to make the law and agreeing to 
obey the law, resist the law their representatives have made. The 
principle of authority seems dying out among us not only in its old 
form, which had better die, but its true form, which, if human 
society is to be an organization and not an anarchy, a body and 
not a collection of clay atoms, cannot perish till society has 
expired. 

‘Lhe opiate of a false idea has stupefied the political conscience 
of the nation. Everybody sees that for the nation to order Sir J. 
Pakington to sell the iron pavement of the dockyards and then 
refuse him permission to sell would be child’s play, yet if Sir 
John Pakington transmitted that order, and dismissed superin- 
tendents for not obeying it, the House of Commons would be in 
a fever of complaint. Why? Everybody is asking how it 
happens that the machine in Prussia works so smoothly and jars 
so much in England? Simply because an order once given can 
be carried out in Prussia, and cannot in England. That is 
freedom? Nonsense, it is paralysis. Freedom consists in the 
certainty that no such order can be given except by the nation 
through its representatives, not in the doubt whether when given 
it will be executed or not. We carry that out in matters of 
taxation and the management of the army, our revenue laws in 
particular being so cruel that it is found better to relax them in 
practice, but, as it seems to us, in nothing else. So grave is the 
evil becoming that people are talking and even writing of changes 
which would destroy national self-government altogether, the 
appointment, for example, of chiefs of departments for fixed terms, 
with power to do as they please to secure certain defined ends. 
‘That would very soon result in the change of parliamentary into 
personal government, and produce far greater mischief than any 
fixity of administration could repay. What is required is not that, 
but more tone in the public mind, a resolve that the will of the 
country shall be carried out, the extinction of the absurd idea that 
freedom and feebleness are synonymous, that the nation hasa right 
to reign, but no right to govern. 


ENGLISH NOMADS. 

« TFXUE island of Great Britain, though civilized, comprises among 

its inhabitants a tribe of nomads supposed to be many thou- 
sands in number, who are only so far civilized as to wear clothes 
occasionally, who pass their lives in wandering from place to place 
without object, who possess no property, follow no occupation ex- 
cept begging, and have no means of subsistence except theft. They 
have no creed and no moral law, possess their women in common, 
acknowledge no jurisdiction, and never live in houses. By day they 
wander through the plains, insulting the settled inhabitants, and at 
night they apply for admission to some public caravanserai, where 
their savagery makes them’a nuisance, and in the morning depart 
cursing their entertainers.” Suppose one of our recent Japanese 
visitors had published that sentence among his experiences of this 
island, most dwellers in towns would have called the description 
libellous folly, —and yet it is all true, and all official. We have but 
condensed the account given of English vagrants by the Poor Law 
Inspectors to the Central Board. These gentlemen were asked to 
forward a statement of the means of providing for “ casuals” in 
the different Unions, and they sent up their accounts, usually 
worded in the baldest official terms, but in the aggregate 
wonderfully picturesque. The stories told are all substan- 
tially the same, so we need not be at the trouble to recon- 
cile conflicting accounts. ‘They all declare that there exists 
in England a tribe of vagrants, made up originally of the 
class which prefers from meutal constitution to die rather than 
work, but recruited by waifs and strays, broken-down work- 
men, deserters from the army, timid or unsuccessful criminals, 
‘* thieves on the look-out, low prostitutes, beggars of both sexes 
and all ages, hawkers of petty articles, such as watches, caps, 
laces, bead ornaments, steel pens, writing paper (or anything 
which will serve as a pretence to approach a house, to find what 
can be obtained by fair or foul means), begging-letter writers, 
smashers, ballad singers, travelling tinkers, china menders, um- 
brella repairers,” seldom under twenty years of age, seldom above 
40, and by a very few workmen in search of occupation. This 
tribe occupies itself entirely in aimless wandering, without pur- 
pose or motive, except a vague idea that while on the move it can 
avoid work, which it hates more than punishment. So intense is 











this feeling, that the fraternity will at first risk starvation rather 
than do the work assigned them in the vagrant wards to earn the 
meal they claim from the parish rates, stab the officers who set 
them a task, tear up their own clothes, risk heavy penalties 
rather than break a few stones or pick a few pounds of oakum. 
The common hate binds them together into a fraternity, any in- 
formation obtained as to those who give or the diet in dif- 
ferent ‘houses,” is passed from one to another, and news 
of any new rule in a workhouse penetrates the tribe in 
about two days, every one as he goes out telling all those 
he meets. They have a language of their own, nicknames 
of their own, and a mode of communication of their own. Left 
to themselves they would drop surnames in favour of qualitative 
epithets, as men did when they painted their skins, or thought 
the occupations of life its sole distinction. ‘They write up what 
Americans call “cards” on the walls of the vagrants’ ward, and 
pass the words read from one to another, after this fashion, taken 
from Yorkshire wards :— 

“** Wolverhampton Nipper bound for London, 24th October, 1865.’ 

‘** Henry Anderson on the 10th of October, bound for Manchester, 
1865.’ 

“ ‘Saturday, 17th June, Bow Street, bound for Derbyshire, Amen —~ 
Wolverhampton Nipper and Belfast Jack was here 14th September, 1868, 
bound for London.’ 

“*Liverpool Jim. The Red Rover was here the 22nd of August, 
bound for London. Positively the last appearance of this celebrated 


charator.’ 
“*Deerfoot, the celebrated runner, was here the 13th of September. 


No more Staffordshire for him.’ 

“*Hungerford Tom, bound for Derby; Yankey Ben, bound for 
Derby.’ 

“The Dutchman was here on the 21st of September, ragged and 
lousey, padding tho hoof, and getting the mango quite fast,—7Zhe 
Dutchman.’ 


“ +] should dearly like to marry if I could find 
Any gay old donner suited to my mind.—Jack Sheppard from York.’ 


“ ‘Worcester Joe, Wiggin Tom, longing for a flowing tin of skilley, so 
that we may warm our belley.’ 

“* Long Macclesfield and Cockney was here on 16th of August, 1865, 
bound for Brum.’ 

“*Cockney Harry, of Lambeth bound for Brum, for jolly rags.’ 

“¢This is a rum place for a fellow to come to for a night's lodging ; 
you will never catch me here again.—Old Bob Bridley, Oh!'” 
The women, all “ prostitutes,” as the inspectors call them, but 
rather female savages without the faintest idea that there is such 
a thing as a sexual Jaw, number apparently about a fourth or fifth 
of the whole. ‘They cannot stand the life, but the men who have 
begun it seldom leave it, a large number, for example, having 
‘*cadged” it ever since the passing of the new Poor Law, which 
deprived them of out-door relief as a right, but wander on and on 
aimlessly, begging or cadging, as they call it, bullying, stealing, 
and lodging in workhouses, till they die in some Union infirmary 
or ditch by the roadside. Their language is foul beyond des- 
cription, obscenity having the attraction for them it is said to 
have for the professional thieves—vide a recent account of a con- 
vict ship in the Cornhill—and for some tribes of savages, their 
clothes are barely sufficient or insufficient for decency, their persons 
so covered with vermin that they infect every place they enter, 
their general habits so filthy that a bath is a severer penalty to 
them than to the “amateur casual.” Utterly careless of imprison- 
ment, which gives them a rest and regular diet, and shuts off 
no enjoyment except tobacco and women, they defy the Poor Law 
officers, refuse to work, and sometimes resort to actual violence. 
With a rare “'cutences” they take advantage of the respectable 
English prejudice against nudity to tear up their clothes, con- 
fident that even if sent to prison they are certain not to be turned 
out naked into the world, a punishment which, if Englishmen 
were not quite so proper, would very soon cure them of that ex- 
pensive penchant. Of marriage they have little more idea than 
the lowest race of mankind, the Andaman Islanders, the only 
people ever discovered, we believe, in whom the first idea of 
modesty was absolutely wanting, who lived like the animal tribes. 
Rape, as we gather from a hint or two in the reports, they hardly 
deem an offence, and their only virtue seems to be a rude fidelity 
to each other, continued as long as the laws of the fraternity are 
unbroken. ‘That bond relaxed they are as savagely suspicious and 
vindictive as all other Englishmen of their class. ‘The inspectors 
all believe them capable of any crime, and one of them speaks of 
their being ready to unite all together to commit it, but we take 
it there is some exaggeration in this. ‘The inspectors get their 
facts from the workhouse masters, and a workhouse master 
regards a tramp much as a decent terrier regards a rat. You 
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could not convince a good terrier that a rat was a work of God. 
The tramps lie, and steal, and rob on the highway, are all ready to 
fire ricks, and are all most unsafe neighbours to decent women 
unprotécted by men or dogs, but very few murders or burglaries 
on a considerable scale are traced home to them. For the latter 
they have not the brains, a successful burglary requiring con- 
siderably more intellect than a successful battle, or a successful 
stroke on ’Change; and the former is regarded even by them, as 
by all other Englishmen, as an exceptional crime, not to be com- 
mitted except for adequate reason. From some peculiarity in 
the institutions with which they are at war, which we have never 
been able to discover, but which is certainly not the excellence 
or the strength of our county organization, they never unite in 
large gangs, never make any attempt to commence a scheme of 
brigandage. ‘They wander about singly, or in twos and threes, 
ready for any crime but not planning crimes, quite ready to rob 
but very much afraid of large dogs, very courageous against un- 
protected women, but skulkers when a broad-shouldered labourer 
turns his eyes their way, with no purpose except wandering, no 
restraint except hunger, no hope except of getting drunk on some 
lucky haul, nomads in the midst of civilization, simple savages 
without savage resources. 

Sometimes they get an able man among them. There is one in 
Staffordshire, who always signs himself ‘‘ Bow Street,” either 
from his first committal or from having been a policeman, who 
must have ability of no common kind. As described by Mr. 
Andrew Doyle, Poor Law Inspector for Lancashire and Cheshire, 
he is a man of imperfect education, with a tendency towards versi- 
fication, usually very bad, short in feet, defective in grammar, and 
confused in meaning. Ile, however, got, it is conjectured, into Staf- 
ford Gaol, where a course of sobriety improved his powers, and 
after his release wrote on the wall of the tramp ward in Newport 
Union these remarkable verses :— 

‘* A PRISON. 
| “*No end to any row, 
No top to any steeple, 
No indication where to go, 
No sight of familiar people, 
No cheerfulness, no healthy ease, 
No butterflies, 


Nor yet no bees. 
—Bow Street.’” 


**¢No sun, no moon, 

No ig. no noon, | 

No sky, no earthly blue, 

No distant looking view, 

No road, no street, 

No t’other side the way, 

No dawn, no dusk, 

No proper time of day, 

Take away the last two lines, and would Hood have been ashamed 
either of the words or the ideas? ‘Their force, however, is 
accidental, for the same man wrote up apparently in the Union at 
Trysull the following doggrel :— 
“¢ My unfortunate friends, pray look around, 

And tell me for what is this place renowned ; 

The room is large, but the windows are small, 

But that don’t much matter at all at all. 

A pint of skilly for your supper to drink; 

3ut of sleep you cannot get a wink, 

You may lay on the boards or the chilly floor, 

About as warm as a North American shore. 

The old bed is full of fleas all alive : 

I killed in number about five times five. 

They are not poor, but all thorough-bred, 

And before morning you will wish they were all dead ; 

And by this and by that it plainly is clear, 

This is the worst relief in all Staffordshire.— Bow Stre:t."”’ 
That fellow ought to be able to carn his living, and if thrown into 
an island without poor-houses or Christianity probably would, but 
as it is heis content to be, as Mr. Doyle calls him, the ‘* Laureate 
of the Cadgers,” a post he contests with anindividual who signs him- 
self ‘Yankee Ben,” and is probably a soldier who deserted in 
Canada. [N.B.—A deserter is almost invariably a low scoundrel, a 
curious proof of the degree to which purely human law can make 
morals.] The majority, however, are simply very ignorant and vicious 
savages, with the savage abhorrence of regular work. Why they abhor 
it when they will walk twenty or thirty miles a day, sleep on sack- 
ing after the journey, eat skilly and drink dirty water, it would be 
hard to say, but so it is said, and therein lies the key to the cure. 
We are not quite sure they do abhor it, whether the attraction of 
the life is not, as Charles Lamb made it out in his beautiful paper 
in their defence :— 

“Rags, which are the reproach of poverty, are the beggar’s robes, 
and the graceful insignia of his profession, his tenure, his full dress, the 
suit in which he is expected to show himselfin public, He is never out 
of the fashion, or limpeth awkwardly behind it. Ho is not required to 
put on Court mourning. He weareth all colours, fearing none. His 
costume hath undergone less change than the Quaker’s. He is the only 
man in the universe who is not obliged to study appearances. The ups 
and downs of the world concern him no longer. He alone continueth 


in one stay. Tho price of stock or land affecteth him not. The 


fluctuations of agricultural or commercial prosperity touch him not, or 


at worst but change his customers. He is not expected to become bail 
or surety for any one. No man troubleth him with questioning his 
religion or politics, He is the only free man in the universe.” 


Whether the tramps hate work, or not, why on earth should 
they not be made to work, work hard and continuously? Liberty 
of the subject? Good. I am a subject who work hard,—give 
me liberty to refuse to pay out of my wages for the 
support of people who won’t work. Christianity? The law 
of Christianity is, “He who will not work, neither shall he 
eat.” Humanity? ‘The truest humanity would be to take a 
man of this kind, wash him well, feed him well, and clothe him 
well every day, and then flog him well till he consented to earn 
the cost of all three luxuries. If that did not do, we could find it 
in our hearts to try Carlyle’s advice and fling him over a bridge, 
but it would do, as is shown with curious unconsciousness in one 
paragraph of this report. In the Wrexham Union the authorities 
demanded work for food pretty steadily, the vagrants resisted, 
and so heavy were the committals that the magistrates complained 
of the expense to which the county was put. 

“It was ordered that they be put to work immediately after rising, 
and have their breakfast three hours and a-half after, so that they thus 
left the house about ten o'clock a.m., having just had a tolerable meal, 
and were in a comfortable plight for the day. The consequence of the 
above alteration was, as you will readily conceive, an almost immediato 
increase in the number of tramps. In about three weeks the number 
rose from about 70 to 120 per week. On this becoming apparent the 
matter was again reported to the Board, who instantly placed the order 
on its original footing, viz., that they (the tramps) be set to work three 
hours and a half after breakfast. This was, as before, resisted ; but on 
the parties finding that the Bench and the Board were both determined 
to carry it out, they submitted, and for months we had no trouble on 
account of their refusing to work, As these partics appeared, as it 
were, to have taken our terms, and their numbers began again to 
increase, the Board again took tho whole question into full con- 
sideration.” 

In fact the tramps got the habit of work till it ceased to be 
distasteful. Suppose we make them work in every Union for the 
full labour value of the meal, and on resistance refuse food or 
liberty to depart till the order is complied with. There would be 
one or two ‘shocking cases,” but tramping would pretty much 
end, to the immense relicf of the decent poor and of people in 
the country, who in some places are positively haunted by these 
human vermin till we ourselves know villages where no woman 
will trust herself out of the sight of the houses. The 
most serious difficulty in the way is the risk of arresting some 
workman honestly in search of employment, but such a man 
would work, and might, if he liked, carry a protection from the 
overseer, or clergyman, or Dissenting minister of his parish. 
Liberty is worth any trouble given by tramps, but the wildest 
Red acknowledges that the limit of Tom's liberty is the liberty of 
John, and John’s liberty is certainly not maintained when he is 
called on to mortgage his own toil in order to keep Tom in idle- 
ness. The truth is “ vagrancy,” /. e., purposeless, senseless 
mendicancy, is a crime, if not against the moral law, then against 
the social law, just as much as smuggling,—is, in fact, a fraud on 
the community, and should be punished as such. If a man will 
beg, let him beg, but any sensible community will prohibit him 
from extorting, and the cadger who, being able to work, sleeps 
every night in the workhouse, warus his fellows where to steal, 
and refuses to earn his lodging and breakfast, is a criminal 
whose child ought to be educated against his will, and himself 
set to do the community some service under penalties limited 
only by their effectiveness. Nomads are people to be studied 
until they begin to plunder. Then they are to cease to be 
nomads, under penalty of bullets. 





THE FRONTIERS OF 1814-105. 

HE Emperor Napoleon has just made a demand upon Prussia 
for the “rectification” of his frontier, with which that 
Power has not thought fit to comply. The Emperor says that 
his demands are just, and he would have said the same had they 
included the whole of the left bank of the Rhine; but he also says 
that the arguments by which his claims were met are fair; this 
can only mean that Prussia is strong enough to refuse and that 
France is not strong enough to insist. Prussia has stolen a march 
upon all Europe in military organization, and, backed by the 
national sentiment, can defy any one who asks for even a square 
inch of German soil. The French theory of natural limits was 
never more out of favour, and never stood less chance of being 
reduced to fact ; and although it is the theory of the Emperor, as 





well as the theory of his people, we may be sure that the pressure 
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of public opinion must have been very strong which led the 
Emperor to express a wish which he must have known 
could not be gratified. There are, indeed, apart altogether 
from the wishes of the people whose interests are con- 
cerned, quite as many solid reasons now for maintaining 
the frontier intact as there were in 1815. And those reasons 
weigh as strongly with the German and Belgian Governments 
as they weighed with the Allied Powers after Waterloo. We 
might go so far as to say that the reasons are stronger, for no one 
will deny that the France of 1866 is far more formidable than the 
France of 1815 or 1814; and what it was thought needful to do 
then in order to place’ some permanent checks on an aggressive 
people it is equally necessary to uphold now, when that people is 
under one of the most powerful Governments in Europe, a Govern- 
ment which has been able to shake the Austrian Empire to its centre, 
and by an arbitrary act, without in any way consulting Europe, 
to set aside on the frontiers of Italy and Switzerland some of those 
arrangements designed to take away facilities for aggressive in- 
roads into neighbouring States. In fact, the French Emperor, 
taking advantage of the necessities of Italy, the impotence 
of Switzerland, the indifference and dissensions of Europe, 
actually obtained in the South those very natural limits 
which France still pants for elsewhere. By obtaining his 
natural limits in Nice and Savoy he added materially to 
his aggressive capabilities, for he secured the routes leading into 
Italy, acquired a new war port in the Mediterranean, and placed a 
strong pressure on Switzerland. This is exactly what the treaty 
of 1814, and still more that of 1815, was intended to prevent. 
No one, then, will be surprised that Prussia, acting for Germany, 
has refused to concede advantages, as against her, similar to those 
secured by France as against the Swiss and the Italians. 

When Napoleon was beaten in 1814, the Allies, treating with 
Louis XVIII., whom they had set up, regarded the immense 
appropriations of Napoleon as having been nullified, and resolved 
to replace France nearly in the condition territorially which she 
had when she began her inroads upon Europe in general. The 
basis of the frontier arrangement in 1814 was the frontier arrange- 
ment subsisting in 1792. But there were some extensions of 
territory on different points, notably on the side of Belgium 
between the Sambre and Meuse, in the valley of the Sarre, and on 
the right bank of the Lauter—this last expressly to bring Landau 
actually within the frontier—along the line of the Jura, and in 
the district of Savoy. ‘This line of frontier was settled without 
much difficulty, but it was not the frontier the French desired. 
Even at that moment, when all Europe was bleeding from the 
wounds inflicted by French armies, ‘lalleyrand had the audacity 
to demand for France more territory, on the ground that it would 
be graceful to leave her a portion of the conquests which she had 
shed so much of jer blood to win during a strife of twenty years. 
What he wanted was a line of frontier on the side of Germany 
stretching from Spire on the Rhine, to Nieuport on the North Sea, 
and including Kaiserslautern, Luxemburg, Namur, Mons, Ath, 
and Nieuport. ‘To this extravagant proposal the Allies would not 
listen, and the line of 1814 wasdrawn by them, and acquiesced in 
by Louis XVIII. It is difficult, but alas! not impossible, to under- 
stand how the French could have expected other treatment. They 
had invaded every State in Europe, except England and Sweden, 
put them all by turns under contribution, torn asunder some States, 
added others to the empire, and yet when they were driven back 
into France, and the power of their leader crushed, their preten- 
sions were still the same in spirit, and the family of Louis XVIII, 
while exulting in the overthrow of Napoleon, actually thought 
they had a right to profit by his offences against the Continent. 

‘Lhe treaty of 1814 gave France a stronger frontier than that 
she possessed in 1792. Dut Napoleon reappeared, Waterloo 
followed, and the frontier question had to be settled over again. 
The legions of Europe swarmed into France, and Paris was agaiu 
the head-quarters of Emperors, Kings, and Field-Marshals. But 
the spirit in which the frontier question was debated this time 
was far different from that which prevailed the year before. 
Prussia had sprung into existence as a first-class power. ‘The rage 
of her army against France was almost boundless, and even Prince 
Hardenburg characterized the soldiers of Blucher as ‘ Praetorian 
bands.” The Prussian staff especially interested itself in the matter 
of the frontier, and from that quarter came the famous project of 
dismemberment which would have rent away from France every first- 
class fortress she possessed between Provence and theStraitsof Dover. 
The broad strip proposed to be taken away included Huningen, 
Befort, Colmar, Strasbourg, Metz, Mezidres, Avesnes, Landrecies, 
Bouchain, Lille, and Dunkirk. ‘This was avowedly projected in 
order that France might be shorn of her defensive armour. It 








discarded fairness, and politics, and prudence, and took note only 
of military considerations, as if Europe could submit to have its 
affairs regulated by them alone. Happily there were statesmen 
as well as soldiers in power. The Emperor Alexander, who de- 
lighted to appear as the patron of Louis XVIII, treated the 
plan with scorn. The Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh 
were alike opposed to it. As early as the 11th of August the 
Duke expressed his opinion that “the Allies have no just right to 
make any material inroad on the Treaty of Paris, although that 
treaty leaves France too strong in relation to other Powers. . . . 


| My objection to the demand of a great cession from France upon 


this occasion is, that it will defeat the object which the Allies have 
held out to themselves in the present and the preceding wars,” 
namely, the termination of the revolution, peace, power to reduce 
overgrown military establishments, and leisure to attend to their 
internal affairs. For if a great cession were enforced, all Europe 
must remain in arms to maintain and defend it, and a real peace, 
so much desired, would be indefinitely deferred. ‘Cherefore he 
preferred a temporary occupation of a strong line at the expense 
of France to any cession. ‘These statesmanlike views, 80 opposed to 
the merely military counsels of the Prussians, prevailed. Lord Liver- 
pool indeed, who was always for somewhat violent measures, like 
most weak and narrow-minded men, inclined towards the Prussian 
plan, but even he from the outset gave in to the united advice of 
Wellington and Castlereagh. If these two could have had their 
way no change would have been made in the frontier—security 
would have been found in the occupation and pecuniary con- 
tributions. But the Prussians, although their great plan was 
rejected, returned to the charge. Some cession there must be. 
In that the Austrians concurred with them. ‘The burden of re- 
straining the eagerness of the /imitrophe Powers to aggrandize 
themselves at the expense of France, Lord Castlereagh complains, 
was thrown upon the British negotiators, a statement not strictly 
accurate, since they had the aid of Alexander, but one that shows 
how strongly he and his colleague felt the stress of Prussian pre- 
tensions, backed by the “ Praetorian bands.” The upshot was, that 
after much debating the British negotiators and Alexander hit 
upon a compromise. Adopting the plan of temporary occupation 
of a strong line of fortresses, they proposed to take Landau as an 
enclave in Germany, to stipulate for the demolition of Huningen, 
to give Savoy back to the King of Sardinia, to give back. to the 
Low Countries the territory detached by the treaty of 1814, and 
to exact money contributions. Submitted to.the Prussians, this 
scheme was, at their suggestion, amended so as to include the 
cession of Sarrelouis, but no other important change was made. 
In reviewing the whole transaction, it is not possible to doubt that 
had it not been for Prussian perseverance no cession would have 
been made. The improved frontier of 1792 would have remained 
intact, not because any of the Allies thought it was the best fron- 
tier, regarded from an external point of view, but because the 
more politic and just among them held that it would be imprudent 
as well as unfair to make any material change. ‘That no such 
change was made was due to the Duke of Wellington, Lord Castle- 
reagh, and the Emperor Alexander. ‘The Duke of Wellington 
and myself,” wrote Lord Castlereagh, towards the close of this 
stormy debate, ‘ would have been disposed to be satisfied with the 
frontier of 1790, with the enclaves, and stood to it; but having 
broken ground to manage Prussia, we did our best to fight up to the 
demand made, and we have succeeded in getting the fortress of 
Sarrelouis for Prussia.” 

As to the importance of the losses sustained by France by the 
treaty of 1815, when a Frenchman has to describe the cessions 
of territory made to France by the treaty of 1814 he calls them 
mere parings, having no political importance, and the fortresses 
are bicoques. But when he has to speak of their loss in 1815 they 
suddenly become very valuable. —Philippeville, Marienbourg, 
Sarrelouis, Landau, Huningen, these five hovels turn out to be 
‘* the keys of the house.” ‘The Allies were duly warned in 1814 
of the military importance of the country between Givet and 
Maubeuge, and Napoleon within a year showed how it could be 
used. ‘ Philippeville and Marienbourg,” says Lavallée, ‘* with 
Rocroy and Avesnes, guard the triangle between the Sambre and 
Meuse, and consequently the sources of the Oise.” Sarrelouis is the 
“key of the road which leads into the valley of the Marne.” 
Landau covered Strasbourg, Huningen guarded the road to Befort. 
We may therefore well believe that these rognures and bicoques, as 
they are contemptuously described when it is a question of receiving 
them as gifts, are of real importance, since they are not so described 
when it is a question of taking them away. There is now indeed 
all the less reason for giving them back, because, by the confession 
of the author we have cited, the mischief done by opening those 
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breaches in the frontier of Vauban has been repaired by the 
construction of other works, both on the frontier and deeper within 
France, and above all by the fortification of Lyons and Paris. It 
is boasted that Vauban’s frontier de fer has recovered all its force, 
while on the south France has actually her natural limits. But 
this is not enough. France desires and says she will have all. 
‘* Tl lui faut,” writes Lavallée, ‘‘ toutes les limites que la main de 
Dieu lui a tracées, celles qu’elle avait dans son passé celtique 
et romain, celles qu’elle a reconquises dans sa régénération 
in 1789; il lui faut qu’elle renferme dans son territoire 
le champ de bataille de Tolbiac et le tombeau de Charle- 
magne; il faut qu’elle ait, comme le disait Vauban a 
Louis XIV. son pré carré. Les frontiéres naturelles de 
la France sont entrées dans le droit public de (Europe depuis 
soixante-douze ans; elles sont une nécessité fondamentale des 
temps nouveaux; elles sont le gage de la paix du monde.” Let 
the monde, and especially the Prussian monde, whose forefathers 
took away the rognures and bicoques, hear and tremble. Yet, if 
we may trust the reports, it was only to get back these snippings 
of la belle France, and in nowise to secure the gage of peace, that 
the Emperor Napoleon expressed a wish at Berlin which the 
Powers there have refused to gratify. 








THE FRENCH FRONTIER OF 1814. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—There is so general a misunderstanding on the subject of 
the claims said to be urged by the Emperor, and this misunder- 
standing is so greatly due to want of strict correctness in certain 
articles on the subject in our journals, that I would beg the favour 
of a little space in your columns to state the true facts of the case. 

Landau, Sarrelouis, Marienburg, and Phillippeville were not first 
given to France by the Allies in 1814. These fortresses all had 
belonged to her at least from the early days of Louis XIV., more 
than a century before. They stood, however, beyond the line of 
the frontier, forming each an enclave in the neighbouring territory. 
When Napoleon’s power was overthrown in 1814 the Allies 
decided not to strip the Bourbons of any of the dominions 
restored to their family, and to avoid the inconvenience 
and anomaly of these strong places standing on foreign soil, 
and only to be approached by roads lying out of France, the 
frontiers of the latter were advanced so as to include the country 
lying about each, and some hundreds of thousands thus added to 
their population. 

To punish the French for their acceptance of Napoleon in 1815 
these newly acquired slices of territory were taken back by the 
Allies, and the four fortresses confiscated with them, partly to 
avoid the pretext for extending the French line round them, partly 
(as the French now say) to use them as a menace to parts of her 
frontiers thus laid bare. Be this as it may, and the feeling of 
Europe at that time was one which justifies the common French 
belief, the Emperor is not claiming any new thing, unheard of 
before Napoleonic days, in trying to get back these lost bits of 
the chain which Vauban raised to guard the north and east of 
France.—Your obedient servant, 


Sandhurst, August 16. Cuas. CHESNEY. 





OUR IMPERFECT MILITARY ORGANISMS, 
(To tue Eprror oF THE ‘ SrecTator.”] 
Str,—Allow me to express my thanks for the admirable article, 
‘* Prussian Soldiers and British Volunteers,” in your last issue. 
Every observation in it is true. There are but two really sound 
and national (or, if I may use a German word, an English equiva- 
lent for which I do not know, Volksthiimliche) military systems 
in Europe, the one the Swiss, powerful for defence, the other 
the Prussian, most effective likewise, as we have just seen, for 
aggression, Of our regular forces it is not my intention to speak. 
Although the rank and file is composed almost entirely of the 
lowest and least educated classes, to whom none but inferior pro- 
fessional prizes are open, still the Army may be considered a good 
machine for the imperial purposes for which it is used, in India 
and other dependencies. For home defence, however, it is palpably 
numerically insufficient. And if such an army as has lately invaded 
Bohemia could be landed on our shores, to rely upon our Militia 
and Volunteers would be simply trusting to a brokenreed. As you 
truly say, there is no connection between these two forces, nor 
between them and the regular Army. Nor is there even compact 
organization in the Militia or the Volunteers, considered in their 
separate characters. In both forces the officers in general are 


appointment, and this factor, together with a little knowledge of 
mere company drill or battalion parade exercises, sufficing to 
insure promotion. ‘There is no selection according to merit. And 
even in the Volunteer corps the vox-populi principle, the selection 
of officers by the men themselves, is scarcely, if at all, apparent. 
Many years ago, in the Spectator, I called attention to the import- 
ance of this principle in the selection and promotion of officers in 
Volunteer corps. It proved to be like a voice in the desert. 
On the whole, however, perhaps the Volunteer officers are 
superior to those of the Militia. They are at least younger, 
apparently more zealous, and they have more opportunities of 
making progress. The Militia has the better staff. Yet this 
staff is left to rust for eleven months in each year, whilst in 
the twelfth month it is mainly occupied in imparting rudimentary 
drill to recruits. The militiamen, as a rule, serve for five years 
only. As yet no Militia private has had opportunities of learning 
the full use of the weapon put into his hands. Indeed only a 
portion of the five years’ men gain even a smattering in ‘‘ mus- 
ketry instruction.” Many Militia regiments are commanded by 
men who owe their appointments solely to social position and 
aristocratic patronage, and who are often too old for active 
service. I know one regiment of which the commandant, in 
addition to innate want of military capacity, is seventy-nine 
years of age! But he is protected by a ducal lord-lieutenant. 
The adjutants of Militia regiments, too, who ought to be first-rate 
soldiers and thoughtful men, are too often mere military red- 
tapists, who owe their appointments to patronage and money. 
Nearly all (probably all), a regulation to the contrary notwith- 
standing, have purchased their posts. It is well known to 
military men that the Militia adjutancies are in the market. 

As for the yearly trainings of the Militia, they are mere repeti- 
tions of rudimentary drill and parade exercises. No real progress 
is made, and indeed, in any of the higher branches of military 
training, no opportunity is given. If the men look tolerably clean, 
can march past pretty well, and keep from talking in the ranks, the 
inspecting officer is well satisfied. He inquires not as to the 
wearisome repetitions of the much valued ‘* marching pasts ” during 
the twenty-seven days’ training. In short, Sir, our Militia system 
demands a searching investigation and thorough reform. It 
should be intimately associated with the Volunteer system, and 
both in every respect made truly organic. At present the two 
defensive forces on which the country is taught to rely, the Militia 
and Volunteers, are, as you justly remark, ‘‘ chaotic” and in- 
efficient. 

August 13. An Ex-MinitiA OFFICER. 


BOOKS. 


—>——. 
CHARLES LAMB.* 

Mr. Procrenr has not added much to the world’s previous know- 
ledge of Charles Lamb, but he has given us a most excellent and 
withal very short biography, very full, very clear, and very free 
from all the defects of ordinary biographies. He does not exalt 
his friend into a demigod, and does not spill with suave un- 
consciousness little drops of vitriol upon his fame, does not forget 
him in long descriptions of those by whom he was surrounded, 
and is never egotistical. He tells the story of his hero's life as a 
friend ought to tell it, concealing nothing, adding nothing, treat- 
ing him simply as a man whose true history has an interest for 
mankind, but believing always that truth is not less true because 
related in a good-natured way. He does not attempt to prove any 
‘point ” or to deduce any moral, but simply relates the facts, 
once or twice with a keen sympathy which leads to an apparent 
inflation of language, but usually in the simplest and therefore the 
most impressive style. Indeed, if there is a defect in the book, it 
is that the man Charles Lamb so absorbs his friend’s attention 
that the humourist is a little obscured, or rather suppressed, till 
we half forget that it is as a humourist only Charles Lamb 
is entitled to a biography. His life was singularly uneventful, his 
writings were independent of his life, and the main interest of his 
career seems to us to be this: it shows us that humour is, like genius, 
or longsightedness, or perceptiveness, an inborn quality, indepen- 
dent of external circumstances. No man perhaps ever led a sad- 
der life than Lamb, so sad that he has often been quoted in 
evidence that the root of true humour is suffering, that it is 
evolved by the dislocation between the soul and the surrounding 
circumstances. But then Sydney Smith’s humour was as perfect 
as that of Lamb, and no man ever lived a happier life, or was less 
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the victim of emotional sadness. There was no doubt a great 
difference in the humour of the two men, or rather in the expres- 
sion of that humour, just as there is a difference between the 
flavour of wine and the flavour of gin, though alcohol is the 
strength of both. If we may be allowed such a description, Sydney 
Smith’s liquor was humour mixed with sense, and Charles Lamb's 
hwnour mixed with nonsense, but the spirit in both was the same. 
The mixture depended no doubt in part upon external con- 
ditions, Lamb’s mind, saddened by external events, finding 
relief in a kind of mental play, in allowing sudden thoughts 
their full swing, in sharp perception of- incongruities, or of 
those dislocations between the apparent and the real sense of 
things which constitute fun, and even in mere exaggerations 
Sydney Smith, happy within, applied his rare faculty not 
so much to his own thoughts as to things outside those 
thoughts, and made outside abuses and absurdities the subject of 
humour rather than his own fancies. Exquisite as his drollery 
was when he let himself loose, its expression was modified by his 
keen insight into facts, just as Charles Lamb's was by his secret 
inner contempt for them. Sydney Smith could not have written 
the ‘* Essay on Roast Pig,” any more than Charles Lamb could 
have written the ‘‘ Essay on Bishop Marsh ” and his eighty pro- 
positions in divinity, but the inability in both cases would have 
arisen not from the absence of the power, but from the habitual bent 
it had acquired. We are apt to confuse colour a little with light. 
There have been humourists whose faculty was, so to speak, col- 
oured by scepticism—Hume, Montaigne, and Oliver Holmes are in 
different ways examples—and humourists in whom it was not so 
much coloured as discoloured by a revolt against external repres- 
sion, which we take to be the true explanation of Rabelais. 
The true colour of Charles Dickens’ power is modified by 
microscopic minuteness of observation, till his imitators have 
fancied that in reproducing that they reproduced him, while 
Thackeray's was steeped in realism till critics were half inclined to 
pronounce him merely an able analyst. In Dr. John Brown, a 
living humourist of the highest class, only half recognized as yet, 
the colouring matter is, we suspect, sympathy, a sympathy so deep 
and catholic that his humour is often confounded with pathos, 
and in another writer, not yet recognized in that sense at 
all, it is moral feeling, so deep and strong that the world does 
not yet see, possibly never will see, that earnestness is not his 
power, but only a medium through which his power passes, the 
muscle—to change the figure—not the life of his mental body. In 
Charles Lamb the faculty co-existed, as poetry has often co-existed, 
as longsightedness might co-exist, with latent insanity, and with 
what is farrarer—we know but one other instance—a capacity for 
monotonous toil. His ‘‘ sense” gleams through all his writings, 
yet he was never perhaps perfectly sane, and the man whose 
‘* jokes” delighted the world passed his life not in making them, 
but in making entries. 

Born in 1775, the son of a barrister’s clerk and grandson of a 
housekeeper, Charles Lamb was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
and before he was seventeen was place] by the interest of his 
father’s employer in the India House as an accountant. There he 
remained all his life, rising very slowly by seniority, till after he 
had served forty years he was released by the Directors with a 
pension, which, as he says, “dazzled” him, of 400/. a year. In all 
that long time he never succeeded in reconciling himself to his 
toil, which, however, did him, we suspect, one unspeakable service 
—it preserved his reason. Monotonous toil, a career with few ex- 
citements and no fears, were necessities to Charles Lamb, all the 
more because he had at home to face a permanent and hopeless 
source of anxiety. When he was just twenty-one the taint in 
his family blood suddenly manifested itself in a way which, as 
men esteem careers, destroyed his career. His father sank into 
a state first of partial, and then of total imbecility, and his 
sister displayed that rare form of insanity, intermittent homicidal 
mania. She killed her mother by stabbing her with a table- 
knife, and it was considered by the rest of the family 
advisable to place her in an asylum. Her brother Charles, 
partly from love of his sister, partly, as we imagine, from 
a secret knowledge that he also was liable to the curse— 
he once passed six weeks in an asylum—pledged himself to 
protect her for life, and thenceforward for thirty-eight years 
this protection became in his mind an absorbing duty. His sister 
continued all her life “‘ on the brink of madness,” so nearly mad 
that it was often necessary to prevent her from abstracting her- 
self, lest the stupor should be followed by an outbreak, but his 
vigilance never slept, and whenever the fit was inevitable he would 
walk with her to Hoxton Asylum, both in tears, and he carrying 
the strait jacket, considered in the careless cruelty of the age 





indispensable in the treatment of lunatics. His love for her never 
ceased, and he never repined at a guardianship which made marriage 
impossible and a secluded life almost a necessity. He gave up or 
stifled down an early passion, husbanded his scanty salary with a 
thrift which developed into a fixed habit of parsimony, and day 
after day, year after year, betook himself to the desk he so utterly 
detested. The work was essential to his sister's protection, and 
he never swerved from it, though at one time his dislike to it 
must have been aggravated to loathing by a peculiarity in 
his father’s mental condition, which deprived his evenings 
of their necessary rest. ‘ I go home at night overwearied, quite 
faint, and then to cards with my father, who will not let me 
enjoy a meal in peace. After repeated games at cribbage ’ (he is 
writing to Coleridge), ‘I have got my father’s leave to write— 
with difficulty got it ; for when I expostulated about playing any 
more, he replied, ‘ If you won't play with me, you might as well not 
come home at all.’ The argument was unanswerable, and I set to 
afresh.” His life was never varied except by the excitements. 
consequent on his sister's changes of mental health, and he de- 
veloped, as was to be expected, into a somewhat peculiar man. 

* Persons who had been in the habit of traversing Covent Garden at 
that time (seven-and-forty years ago), might by extending their walk 
a few yards into Russell Street have noted a small, spare man, clothed 
in black, who went out every morning and returned every afternoon, as 
regularly as the hands of the clock moved towards certain hours. You 
could not mistake him. He was somewhat stiff in his manner, and 
almost clerical in dress, which indicated much wear. He had a long, 
melancholy face, with keen, penetrating eyes; and he walked with a 
short, resolute step, Citywards. He looked no one in the face for more 
than a moment, yet contrived to see everything as he went on. No one 
who ever studied the human features could pass him by without recol- 
lecting his countenance ; it was full of sensibility, and it came upon you 
like a new thought, which you could not help dwelling upon afterwards ; 
it gave rise to meditation, and did you good.”...... “Small and 
spare in person, and with small legs (‘immaterial legs,’ Hood called 
them), he had a dark complexion, dark, curling hair, almost black, and 
a grave look, lightening up occasionally, and capable of sudden mer? 
ment. His laugh was seldom excited by jokes merely ludicrous ; it was 
never spiteful ; and his quiet smile was sometimes inexpressibly sweet ; 
perhaps it had a touch of sadness in it. His mouth was well shaped ; 
his lip tremulous with expression; his brown eyes were quick, restless, 
and glittering: and he bad a grand head full of thought. Leigh Hunt 
said that ‘he had a head worthy of Aristotle. Hazlitt calls it ‘ a fine 
Titian head, full of dumb eloquence.’ ” 

In creed he was a Unitarian of a kind which is passing away, one 
who held his distinctive tenets as a faith, and not as reasons for 
scepticism, quick-tempered, though absolutely free from malice or 
vindictiveness, temperate and regular, but fond of liquor to an ex- 
tent which made some of his acquaintances fancy he drank hard. 
This, however, was a mistake. He needed wine to rescue him from 
his habitual sadness, an occasional burst of depression, which fell 
on him as the spirit of gaiety sometimes falls on other men, and 
which often took the form of confused thought. “‘My waking 
life,’ he writes, ‘has much of the confusion, the trouble, and 
obscure perplexity of an ill dream. In the day time I stumble 
upon dark mountains.’” He sometimes therefore exceeded, as 
epicures sometimes overeat themselves, but he was no drinker, and 
the mistake arose from a pliysical peculiarity. A very little wine 
increased his original stutter till he seemed to lose the control of 
his lips, and friends who had not observed how little he drank set 
his thick speech down to wine. He did not care for music, and 
loved as men who are musical seldom do the roar and the rush of 
London, which was his home, and in which only he felt at ease. 
Mountains, he said, are good to look at, but streets to live in. He 
had, too, as sad .natures have, a rare fidelity to his work, refusing 
to “squander his strength in careless essays,’ even when tempted 
by offers Which his poverty and his habitual thrift made most 
acceptable. We do not wish to imply that he was mean. Le was 
only thrifty, giving away with a liberality almost at variance with 
his character. Mr. Procter tells a fine story of this side of his 
mind, ‘He gave away greatly, when the amount of his means 
is taken into consideration; he gave away money,—even 
annuities, I believe, to old impoverished friends, whose wants 
were known to him. I remember that once, when we were 
sauntering together on Pentonville Hill, and he noticed great 
depression in me, which he attributed to want of money, he said, 
suddenly, in his stammering way, ‘My dear boy, I—I have a 
quantity of useless things. I have now—in my desk, a—a 
hundred pounds—that I don’t—don’t know what to do with. 
Take it.’” Fame was very long coming to kim. He was forty- 
eight before the collected Essays of Elia first warned the public 
that a humourist of the highest class was living among them, aud 
he found himself famous in the world, though still so little regarded 
at the India House, that when summoned to receive the news of his 
pension he feared he was about to be formally rebuked. He had 
always, however, had a few warm friends, all of them sketched by 
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Mr. Procter, one of whom exercised a decided and happy influence 
over his mind. This was Mr. Thomas Manning, a mathematical 
tutor at Cambridge, whose solid, logical mind seemed to wake up 
latent power in his friend, changed the tone of his letters, and 
made his brain, so to speak, moresolid. His friends were of course 
always entertained in the evening, dropping in for a rubber, 
followed, or rather accompanied, by an unpretentious supper and 
glasses round. Lamb was a devotee of the pipe, though he often 
tried to abandon it, and as often resumed its use, saying in reply 
to a complaint of Coleridge about a chimney, ‘ It’s hard to cure 
anything of smoking.” It was on these evenings that his nature 
came out, or flowered, that his sayings were best, his humour 
finest, his natural geniality least obscured :— 

“Tt was curious to observe the gradations in Lamb's manner to his 

various guests; although it was courteous to all. With Hazlitt he 
talked as though they met the subject in discussion on equal terms; 
with Leigh Hunt he exchanged repartees ; to Wordsworth he was almost 
respectful; with Coleridge he was sometimes jocose, sometimes defer- 
ring; with Martin Burney fraternally familiar; with Manning affec- 
tionate ; with Godwin merely courteous, or if friendly, then in a minor 
degree. The man whom I found at Lamb’s house more frequently 
than any other person was Martin Burney. He is nowscarcely known ; 
yet Lamb dedicated his prose works to him in 1818, and there des- 
eribed him as ‘no common judge of books and men;’ and Southey, 
corresponding with Rickman, when his Joan of Arc was being reprinted, 
says, ‘The best omen I have heard of its well-doing is that Martia 
Burney likes it.’ Lamb was very much attached to Martin, who was a 
sincere and able man, although with a very unprepossessing physiog- 
nomy. His face was warped by paralysis, which affected one eyo and 
one side of his mouth. He was plain and unaffected in manner, very 
diffident and retiring ; yet pronouncing his opinions, when asked to do 
80, without apology or hesitation. He was a barrister, and travelled 
the Western Circuit at the same time as Sir Thomas Wilde (afterwards 
Lord Truro), whose briefs he used to read before the other considered 
them, marking out the principal facts and points for attention. 
Martin Burney had excellent taste in books; eschewed the showy and 
artificial, and looked into the sterling qualities of writing. He frequently 
accompanied Lamb in his visits to friends, and although very familiar 
with Charles, he always spoke of him, with respect, as J/r. Lamb. ‘ He 
is on the top scale of my friendship ladder,’ Lamb says, ‘on which an 
angel or two is still climbing, and some, alas! descending.’ The last 
time I saw Burney was at the corner of a street in London, when he 
was overflowing on the subject of Raffaelleand Hogarth. After a great 
and prolonged struggle, he said, he had arrived at the conclusion that 
Raffaelle was the greater man of the two.” 
The only events in this life were the catastrophe already mentioned, 
the release from work which occurred in 1825, and death. The 
release in which he exulted at first brought him no perma- 
nent pleasure, he advised a friend to stick to the desk, and 
observed, ‘‘ I find genius declines with me, but I get clever ;” and 
he writes to Bernard Burton, “ ‘ Dearly long are the days, with 
but half an hour's candle-light and no fire-light. ‘The streets, the 
shops remain, but old friends are gone.’ ‘I assure you’ (he goes 
on) ‘xo work is worse than overwork. The mind preys on itself, 
the most unwholesome food. I have ceased to care almost for 
anybody.’ To remedy this tedium, he tries visiting; for the 
houses of his old friends were always open to him, and he had a 
welcome everywhere. But this visiting will not revive him. Tis 
spirits descended to zero: below it. He is convinced that happi- 
ness is not to be found abroad. It is better to go ‘to my hole at 
Enfield, and hide like a sick cat in my corner.’ Again, he says, 
‘Home, I have none. Never did the waters of heaven pour down 
on a forlorner head. What I can do, and over do, is to walk. I 
am a sanguinary murderer of time. But the snake is vital. Your 
forlorn—C. L.’ These are his meditations in 1829, four years 
only after he had rushed abroad, full of exultation and delight, 
from the prison of a ‘ work-a-day ’ life, into the happy gardens of 
boundless leisure. Time, which was once his friend, had become 
his enemy. His letters, which were always full of goodness, 
generally full of cheerful humour, sink into discontent. ‘I have 
killed an hour or two with this poor scrawl,’ he writes.” He gave 
up housekeeping, finding that it oppressed him, and in December, 
1834, a fall over a stone produced erysipelas, of which he died, 
leaving his small property to his sister, whose reason was thence- 
forward never quite clear, but who survived him thirteen years. 


We have not endeavoured to give any specimens of Charles 
Lamb’s humour. Most stories of him are well known, and Mr. 
Procter’s book was intended to give some idea rather of him than 
of his peculiar genius. One or two of his rare jests are, however, 
recorded which are either new or which we have forgotten, and 
which we therefore quote. Mrs. K., after expressing her love 
for her young children, added, tenderly, ‘And how do you like 
babies, Mr. Lamb?’ His answer, immediate, almost precipi- 
tate, was ‘ Boi-boi-boiled, ma’am.’”—Mr. H. C. Robinson, just 
called to the Bar, tells him, exultingly, that he is retained ina 


cause in the King’s Bench. ‘Ah’ (said Lamb), ‘the great first! 


cause, least understood.’” ‘‘Ofa Scotchman. ‘ His understand- 


ing is always at its meridian. Between the affirmative and the 
negative there is no border land with him. You cannot hover with 
| him on the confines of truth.” ‘The last one of the wisest witti- 
cisms ever recorded, even of Charles Lamb. 





VENETIAN LIFE.* 

Tus book came into our hands while Venice was still a slave. 
It leaves them while things are still uncertain, before we can tell 
what will be done by Italy, what line will be taken by France. 
But the preliminaries between Austria and Prussia distinctly 
recognize the fact that the ocean city, which should have been 
the brightest jewel in the crown of the Hapsburgs, and which 
instead was a pearl trampled under foot, has passed from Austria, 
and is to be placed at the disposal of Italy. Mr. Howells could 
hardly have expected this when he wrote. For though he con- 
firms all that has been said about the state of Venice, he announces 
that the official position he held as American Consul shuts his 
mouth-to criticism of the Austrian rule so long as that rule con- 
tinues. Perhaps this delicacy is somewhat overstrained. It is 
certainly new in American travellers, and may be the recoil from 
that utter want of reticence which distinguishel the school of 
N. P. Willis. Still Mr. Howells declares that the hatred felt for 
Austria by the Venetians is intense and inappeasable. He gives 
us details of the action of the Comitato Veneto, of the division 
of society into Italians and Germans, of the way in which the 
temptations of music are resisted ; and these details, if not new, 
are rendered more forcible by that very official position which 
ties Mr. Howells’ tongue, and the delicacy with which he 
accepts his self-imposed conditions. ‘* Any public demon- 
stration of content,” he says, ‘‘such as going to the Opera 
or to the Piazza while the Austrian band plays, is followed by a 
warning from the Venetian Committee for its discontinuance.” 
The music played by the Austrian band consists chiefly of ‘‘ selec- 
tions from Italian operas, and the attraction is the hardest of all 
others for the music-loving Italian to resist. But he does resist 
it. ‘There are some noble ladies who have not entered the Piazza 
while the band was playing there since the fall of the Republic of 
1849.” Naturally enough society languishes, and the Austrians 
have the good taste to hate Venice. ‘ By no sort of chance are 
Austrians, or friends of Austrians, invited to participate in the 
pleasures of Venetian society,” and foreigners who come to Venice 
have to choose between being Austriacanti and Italianissimi. “ My 
predecessor,” says Mr. Howells, ‘ whose unhappy knowledge of 
German threw him on his arrival among people of that race, was 
always regarded as the enemy of Venetian freedom, though I 
believe his principles were of the most vivid republican tint in the 
United States.” We remember being cautioned against wearing 
our hair long in Venice for fear of being set down as Austrian, 
and we submitted ourselves to a hairdresser at Mantua that we 
might not fall into the ranks of the Philistines. 

But now we will turn to something pleasanter. Mr. Howells 
avoids politics, and deals with the social life of the people. It is 
his wish to supply a void in most books of travel, and tell as 
much as possible of the every-day life of Venice. Thus he gives 
us comparatively little about pictures and churches, and seldom 
tries his hand at word-painting where the masters of the art have 
gone before him. As for those palaces which cause raptures to 
the summer birds of passage, he frankly admits that they are cold 
and wretched :— 


“The windows shut imperfectly, the heavy wooden blinds impervi- 
ously (is it worth while to observe that there are no Venotian blinds in 
Venice ?); the doors lift slantingly from the floor, in which their lower 
hinges are imbedded; the stoves are of plaster, and consume fuel with- 
out return of heat; the balconies alone are always charming, whether 
they hang high over the streets, or look out upon the canals, and, with 
the gaily painted ceilings, go far to make Venetian houses habitable. 
It happens in the case of houses, as with nearly everything else in Italy, 
that you pay about the same price for half the worth and comfort that 
you get in America. In Venice, most of the desirable situations are on the 
Grand Canal, but here the rents are something absurdly high, when 
taken in consideration with the fact that Venice is not made a place of 
residence by foreigners like Florence, and that it has no commercial 
activity to enhance the cost of living. House-hunting, under these cir- 
cumstances, becomes an office of constant surprise and disconcertment 
to the stranger. You look, for example, at a suite of rooms in a tumble- 
down old palace, where the walls, shamelessly smartened up with coarse 
papor, crumble at your touch ; where the floor rises and falls like the 
sea, and the door-frames and window-cases have long. lost. all recollec- 
tion of the plumb.” ...... “Tt is the garden which has first: taken 
your heart, with a glimpse caught through the great open door of the 
palace. It is disordered and wild, but so much the better; its firs aro 
very thick and dark, and there are certain statuos, fauns and nymphs, 
which weather-stains and mosses have made much decenter than the 
sculptor intended. You think that for this garden's sake you could put 
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up with the house, which must be very cheap. ‘ What is the price of the 
apartment?’ you ask of the smiling landlord. He answers, without 
winking, ‘If taken for several years, a thousand florins a year.’” 
The fittings correspond with the house, and excite the keenest 
scorn in the machine-made American. ‘‘ All sorts of mechanics’ 
tools,” he says, “‘ are clumsy and inconvenient; the turner’s lathe 
moves by broken impulses, door hinges are made to order, and lift 
the door from the ground as it moves upon them, all nails and 
tacks are hand-made, window sashes are contrived to be glazed 
without putty, and the panes are put in from the top, so that to 
repair a broken glass the whole sash is taken apart.” As with the 
palaces so is it with regard to many other Venetian illusions. The 
Carnival is a ghost, and a shabby, wretched ghost, consisting of 
sacchini hideously dressed out with masks and horns and women’s 
habits, who go about droning a stupid song and levying tribute on 
the shopkeepers. The sunny South wants those sea-coal fires -to 
which Otway justly gave a place among English requirements. 
The romantic gondoliers are rogues, but they are good-natured 
and simple rogues. Instead of singing Tasso they quarrel loudly 
and fiercely with each other, and so far from steering gracefully 
round the bends of narrow canals, there is nothing they enjoy 
more than running into each other and keeping up an oscillation 
that seems likely at any moment to end in an overturn. Yet if 
the gondolier himself is not romantic, his life is far from pleasant, 
and his gains are meagre. ‘This sketch presents him at his best :— 
“The immediate goal of every gondolier’s ambition is to serve, no 
matter for how short a time, an Inglese, by which generic title all 
foreigners except Germans are known to him. The Inglese, whethor 
he be English, American, or Russian, is apt to make the tour of the 
whole city in a gondola, and to give hand b at the end, 
whereas your Tedesco frugally walks to every place accessible by land, 
or when, in a party of six or eight, he takes a gondola, plants himself 
upon the letter of the tariff, and will give no more than the rate fixed 
by law. The gondolier is therefore flowingly polite to the Inglese, and 
he is even civil to the Tedesco; but not at all bound in courtesy to that 
provincial Italian who comes from the country to Venice, bargains 
furiously for his boat, and commonly pays under the tariff. The 
Venetian himself who does not keep a gondola seldom hires one, and 
even on this rare occasion makes no lavish demand, such as ‘ How much 
do you want for taking me to the railway station?’ lest the fervid 
imagination of the gondolier rise to zwanzigers and florins, and a tedious 
dispute ensue. He asks, ‘How many centissimi do you want?’ and the 
contract is made for a number of soldi.” 





Difference of nationality is more strongly marked in a quiet 
nook of the past like Venice than in most of the larger centres, 
the bustle of which seems to enforce a certain uniformity. ‘The old- 
world politeness of the Venetiansthemselves contrastsstrangely with 
the pushing smartness of the Americans, and the regularity with 
which the English devote themselves to the sights prescribed by 
Murray. Mr. Howells shows us the way in which Italians bargain 
and the elaborateness with which they compliment or bless each 
other, and then turns to his own countryman, who disliked chaf- 
fering, and always closed his bargains without words. On one 
occasion the American had picked out several articles, the prices 
asked for which amounted to ninety-three francs. He rapidly 
computed the total, and said to the shopman, “ Without words 
now I'll give you a hundred frances for the lot.” The shopman 
raised his eyebrows pensively, shrugged his shoulders reluctantly, 
and closed with the offer. The English in Venice mostly devote 
themselves to the Armenian convent, and see it more carefully than 
the smart Yankee who rushed in saying, ‘*Show me all you can in 
five minutes.” But Mr. Howells observes maliciously that some 
English people came to the convent with a notion that Byron was 
an Armenian. It is more probable that while he did the Armenian 
language the honour of studying it, the brothers knew little or 
nothing of his celebrity, and thought quite as little of his profi- 
ciency in their language. And we can fully believe Mr. Howells 
when he says that he saw an English family stop before Titian’s 
** John the Baptist,” and heard the father sum up his impressions in 
one sentence, “* Quite my idea of the party’s character!” ‘To cap 
the Anglicanism by a Yankeeism, it reminds us of the American 
who was asked what he thought of the Venus de Medici, and who 
replied, ‘Waal, stranger, I guess I don’t care much for those 
stone gals.” 

Mr. Howells tells us that he met a smooth-shaven, smooth- 
mannered old Venetian, who said he had swum with Byron from 
the port of San Nicolo to his palace door, a distance of rather more 
than three miles. He does not say that he believed him. He 
<loes not seem to have cared much about the noble lord's aquatic 
prowess, which would have galled Byron more than criticism of his 
poetry or even of his proficiency in Armenian. But he says very 
truly that Byron himself hated the recollection of his life in Venice, 
where it is certain that he must have bored himself extremely. 
The romantic picture of Byron’s life at Venice is about as true as 





the romantic pictures of Venice itself ; and the sentences devoted 
by Macaulay to the ‘‘ wild and desperate excesses ennobled by no 
generous or tender sentiment” into which the poet plunged, his 
‘* Venetian harem,” his ‘‘ midnight draughts of ardent spirits and 
Rhenish wines,” read very well as a protest against English 
prudery, with its tame excesses and doctored liquor, but bear an 
equally coarse interpretation. Our ideal of Venice is a palace on 
the Grand Canal in the spring, and it is formed during two days 
of delicious idleness in a gondola, eating ices half the time, and 
for the rest of the time seeking the cool in marble churches. But 
Byron lived in Venice during the winter, anl underwent the 
villeggiatura during the summer. Tis first residence was not on 
the Grand Canal, but in the Frezzaria, an undesirable alley about 
a yarl wide, thronged from morning to night, and echoing the 
perpetual shuffle of feet on a layer of slime. “When we compare 
the life we pictured with its reality, when we see that the escape 
from ordinary tasks and duties leads but to tediousness with no 
legitimate breaks, we should be more contented with the daily 
round prescribed for each of us, and be willing to leave imaginary 
joys to the imagination. 

Byron's Life gives us more than one instance of the ignorance 
prevailing in Italian society, anl Mr. Howells has one or two 
anecdotes to the same effect. <A lady holding a conversazione 
had among her guests a foreign savant, who was commended 
to her as being highly virtuous. She accordingly asked him to 
sing, and on his surprised disclaimer of vocal powers exclaimed, 
‘* They told me you were a virtuoso!” Another story is of a 
father who was too stingy to keep a tutor for his children, and 
whose own attempts at tuition were not marked by very great 
success. ‘‘ Father,” one of his children asked him, ‘‘ what are 
the stars? "—*“ The stars are stars, and little things that shine as 
thou seest.”— ‘Then they are candles, perhaps? ”—‘ Make thy 
account that they are candles.” —‘‘ Of wax or tallow ? ”"—‘* What! 
tallow candles in heaven? No, certainly—wax, wax!” Some 
people will say that greater depths of moral ignorance are laid 
bare in the following account, which certainly testifies to the 
survival of the old Italian simplicity :— 

“One night, in a little street through which woe passed to our ferry, 
there came a wild rush before us, of a woman screaming for help, and 
pursued by her husband with a knife in his hand; their children, shriek- 
ing piteously, camo after them. The street was crowded with people 
and soldiers, but no one put out his hand; and the man presently over- 
took his wife and stabbed her in the back. We only knew of the rush, 
but what it all meant we could not tell, till we saw the woman bleeding 
from the stab, which happily was slight. Inquiry of the bystanders 
developed the facts, but, singularly enough, scarcely a word of pity. It 
was entirely a family affair, it seemed: the man, povareto, had a mistress, 
and his wife had maddened him with reproaches. Come si fa? Tho 
poor fellow had to stab her.” 

We must not take leave of Mr. Howells without quoting one of 
his descriptions, in justice both to himself and to Venice:— 

“ About nightfall came the market boats on their way to the Rialto 
market, bringing heaped fruits and vegetables from the main land; and 
far into the night the soft dip of the oar and tho gurgling progress of 
the boats were company and gentlest lullaby. By which time, if wo 
looked out again, we found the moon risen, and the ghost of deal 
Venice shadowily happy in haunting the lonesome palaces, and the se, 
which had so loved Venice, kissing and caressing the tide-worn marblo 
steps, where her foot seemed to rest. At night, sometimes, we saw from 
our balcony ono of those frescoes, which once formed the chief splendour 
of festive occasions in Venice, and are peculiar to the city where alons 
their fine effects are possible. The fresco is a procession of boats with 
music and lights. ‘Two immense barges, illuminated with hundreds of 
paper lanterns, carry the military bands; the barges of the civil and 
military dignitaries follow, and then the gondolas of such citizens as 
choose to take part in the display, thoagh since 1859 no Italian, unless 
an employé of the Government, has been seen in the procession. No 
gondola has less than two lanterns, and many have eight or ten, shedding 
mellow lights of blue, and red, and purple over uniforms and silkea 
robes. The soldiers of the bands breathe from their instruments music 
the most perfect and exquisite of its kind in the world; and as tho 
procession takes the width of the Grand Canal in its magnificent course, 
soft crimson flushes play upon the time-worn marble of the palaces, 
and die tenderly away, giving to light and then to shadow the opulent 
sculptures of arch, and pillar, and spandril, and weirdly illuminating 
the grim and bearded visages of stone that peor down from doorway ant 
window. It isa sight more gracious and fairy than ever poet dreamed ; 
and I feel that the lights and the music have only got into my description 
by name, and that you would not know them when you saw and heard 
them, from anything I say.” 

And to think that in future we shall be able to enjoy these things 
without a regret. That at every turn we shall not see the 
stranger. That it will no longer be criminal for Venice to amuse 
itself, or to make one struggle for freedom lest St. Mark's should 
be bombarded. ‘Whatever uncertainties there may be in Italy’s 
future, this at least has been granted her—the Austrian no longer 
reigns where the Suabian sued, and the. brazen steeds have dropped 


their bridles. 
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JEANNE D’ARC.* 
Wuo amongst us has not at one time or another heard an oft 
told tale, with the repetition of which our very ear wearied, 
narrated with a freshness and, by force of some subtle sympathy 
in the mind of the narrator, with a vividness which invested the 
stale facts with a wholly new interest ? We think Miss Parr has 
accomplished just this in the story before us. We confess to hay- 
ing taken up these volumes with a languid foreboding that we 
knew the whole history by heart, and could find nothing new, nor 
have we. No hidden facts are brought forward to satisfy the 
appetite of the curious, and there is no fountain of fresh thought 
opened up at which the student may slake his thirst. The writing 
is not heavy, but neither is it brilliant, and yet we venture to 
assert that no one will read these volumes through without a 
conviction that his trouble is repaid, that the picture he has so 
often studied is somehow hung in a new light. There are several 
causes at work to produce this result external to the subject. It 
is Miss Parr’s merit or good fortune that she has written at a 
moment when men turn eagerly to all kinds of mental photography. 
More and more is it becoming the creed of the English nineteenth 
century that 
‘**'The individual dwindles, and the whole is more and more.” 


And almost in proportion to a man’s acceptance of this creed is 
his admiration for the individualism of a medieval age. It is 
true no doubt that the masses are of more consequence than the 
few, that a company with its irresponsibility is more powerful 
than a single individual, and that every ‘enthusiasm of hu- 
manity,” from the liberation of a nation to the sick man’s club, is 
the better for federation, but the crowd oppresses us none the less. 
We are not free, but parts of a whole, of a whole we would fain 
help, but whose weight crushes us, till we turn a more than half 
regretful look back to the men who single-handed and alone dared 
work out their own distinctive destiny, even winning, as they 
mostly did, but a crown of thorns. Then the history before us 
falls inwith much that suits the taste for intellectual introspection of 
the present hour. The baptism of suffering through which all ab- 
solutely great natures pass is no new problem, but it is one which 
Englishmen have for the moment (probably a short one) leisure 
to analyze, and with which by force of their own mental condition 
they have akeen sympathy. It is worth while, too, while using the 
machinery their genius or their wisdom set in motion to see the 
‘*hand that made the engine, or those that with the fineness of 
their souls by reason guide his execution.” ‘The village maid of 
Domremy awoke France from a lethargy into which she has never 
again fallen, and proved the vitality of heroism even in the France 
of 1412. Itisa strange story, when one thinks of it. No wonder, 
when then, as now, ‘‘ Heaven's great ones were slandered by earth’s 
little,” men refused to believe the story in its simplicity. ‘The 
village girl of seventeen, unable even to write, spinning in the 
cottage home or leading sheep to pasture, and all the while living 
‘a second life within her laborious actual life, a life more real 
and absorbing, the life of her soul, which by great powers 
and great sufferings was to be annealed for a great destiny.” 
As usual, the vessel into which the divine wine was to be 
poured was first emptied. Home and early friends, and all that 
makes life dear to most women, the Maid gave up, in obedience, 
as she said (and who is high enough to say she dreamed ?) to the 
heavenly message. The voices which she called her council she 
heard in every sound of nature, “‘ in the ripple of the fountain of 
Domremy, ‘in the breathings of every wind.” Possibly even in this 
life the pure in heart and single in purpose may be recipients of 
a wisdom which to the eye and ear of ordinary ‘‘ middlingness” 
sounds strangely like hallucination. Probably in Jeanne d’Are’s 
case her vivid imagination induced her to clothe all outward notice 
of the burning enthusiasm, the inward voice, that moved her in 
parable. ‘If so, the mode of expression she chose, and to which she 
to the end adhered, was in itself no mean evidence of much occult 
wisdom. ‘The men who, she wanted to help her would have had 
little confidence in her skill but for their belief in her Heaven, 
sent powers; and the English feared not her, but the devil by 
whose aid they firmly believed she worked. It is worth noticing, 
that utter inability on the part of the English to believe that 
any power from above could be against them, and yet with all the 
force of ignorance to fear a power from below still more. ‘* What, 
sent from God against them! Nay, sent of the devil, rather,” 
laughed Suffolk, Talbot, and Glasdale. ‘Sent of the devil,” 
muttered the men. ‘ That was still worse, worse! Had the 
powers of hell never prevailed? Why, their luck was beginning 





* The Life and Death of Jeanne @ Arc, called The Maid. By Harriet Parr, London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1866, ° 








to change already.” The description of the state of feeling in the 
English camp before Orleans is very good :— 

“In the camp before Orleans was the flower of their armies ; heroes 
who had fought with Henry V.; men whose backs no enemy had ever 
seen; graybeard warriors, and sons of such graybeards, who did not 
know what fear was; the best bone and muscle that England bred, the 
stoutest hearts that beat under mail. And now all this glory, honour 
might, was to vanish. A reverse was to come upon them: a reverse 
sudden, swift, to themselves utterly inexplicable, save on the theory 
that God or the devil fought with their adversaries. They were a 
superstitious-pious soldiery; they were assured that they did well in 
taking away the dominion of France from her false and cruel princes ; 
they had been so long prosperous, that it was impossible for them to 
conceive of God going over to the other side. When therefore terror 
fell upon them, with defeat, humiliation, grievous destruction, they 
referred all their calamities to satanic agency; and as the modiayal 
Satan Was a very real and practical power amongst men, they gave way 
before him, supposing that he was to reign for a season, and that their 
turn and God's would come again by and by.” 

That turn has not yet come. ‘It is more than four centuries 
gone, but Orleans still keeps the day of its deliverance, a festival 
in honour of God and the Maid,” but the hour of success gave 
birth to her first foreboding for her own future. ‘The King’s most 
intimate councillors could not wholly disguise their jealousy, and 
henceforth Jeanne, who had known no fear, “ feared naught but 
treachery.” It was at the moment when all looked brightest she 
was ‘‘ conscious of treason in the air.” But the dim foreboding 
which the very weight of her own glory was sure to press on her 
never for an instant swayed her purpose. Charles was to be 
crowned at Rheims; till then she could know no rest, and 
through a sea of difficulty she fought his way, and the future 
of France was changed. In Charles she saw and worshipped 
only her own high ideal, the King divinely appointed to 
rule France, unite its dismembered provinces, and spread 
peace and prosperity through the length and breadth of the 
land, and as far as Charles was concerned she was leaning 
on a reed that bent with every wind of pleasure or fear that 
blew upon him. His retreat from Paris must have been to her 
a bitter blow. Happily no disaster ever shook her faith in the 
ultimate result of her work—the stake itself never did that—but 
when we look at her for an instant, with her swift-glancing eye 
and intuitive foresight guiding or urging on her soldiers to certain 
victory, see her standing alone on the brink of the moat before 
Saint Pierre le Moustier, when her men had fled, urging on her 
imayinary army to the attack, till the very force of her hallucina- 
tion (or possibly subtle wisdom) recalled her panic-stricken soldiers, 
and her army was no longer a phantom, and its victory no imaginary 
one. ‘Ihen trace her course at another moment, multitudes 
thronging to catch sight of her, following her with blessings, 
hailing her as their deliverer, an1l believing her very touch 
conveyed a blessing; watch her meeting with the King after 
the great victory without which ‘“ Charles, seventh of the name,” 
had never mounted the throne of France, her journey one 
triumph, and the people thinking the King would have em- 
braced her for the joy he felt; and then to know that when 
the first dark hour should fall upon her she would find “no 
friend who would pay a ransom for her or try a rescue ;” that 
before the year was fairly out she should be sold to her enemies, 
and Burgundy and Jean of Luxembourg quietly pocket the 
price of her blood; and looking yet further on some five and 
twenty years, when her name was once more honoured and use- 
less crosses erected to her memory, we are painfully reminded 
that the stern sarcasm has lost none of its force through the pro- 
gress of the ages, “ Your fathers killed the prophets, but ye build 
their sepulchres.” Popular history ascribes her death to the Eng- 
lish, but Frenchmen sold her, and French priests condemned her. 
Miss Parr has not told the old story over again altogether in vain ; 
from the hourthe Maid was sold her book is filled with the tedious 
details of what Pierre Cauchon was pleased to call ‘a beautiful 
trial,” tedious with a lengthened accuracy which sometimes 
stamps conviction on the brain—not the first hasty conclusion, 
‘‘ the people were not worthy for whom all this was done,” but the 
conviction that there was noble blood still in the race that could 
give her birth, that the Voice which told her of a nobler destiny 
for France, was not silenced when she perished. 





MR. VEITCH’S GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR AND 
DEFECTIVE.* 
Tuer is a species of industry which ought certainly to be re- 
presented at next year’s Exhibition in Paris, as it keeps many 
hands, if not heads, in remunerative employment—we mean the 





* Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective, their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity, embracing 
all the Tenses used by the Greek Writers, with References to the Passages in which they are 
Jound. By William Veitch. Oxford: (Clarendon Press Series), 1866, 
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manufacture of schoolbooks. The extension of education from 
the higher classes to the lower; the early age at which the youth 
of both sexes, in the lower stratum of the middle class particularly, 
are drafted off into commercial or industrial occupations, and 
their consequent need of getting their book-learning in as con- 
densed a form as possible; above all, the institution of competitive 
examinations, have been the direct occasion of this portentous in- 
crease of educational literature. Whatever truth there may be in 
Dr. Temple’s remark that the average boy of fourteen is now better 
informed than the average full-grown man of some generations ago, 
it is certain that he has many more subjects to acquire, or to have 
at least the appearance of knowing. Hence the multitude of 
‘‘ systems” and ‘* methods ” devised for facilitating his acquisition 
of those subjects; hence the swarm of ‘ handbooks,” ‘ com- 
pendiums,” and “ outlines ” which claim to conduct him over the 
ground by the shortest cut. There is great disparity of merit in 
these educational guides, the more trustworthy being generally by 
writers who have already explored the field for themselves, and are 
not dependent on the reports or researches of others. These, 
however, are vastly in the minority. It is very seldom indeed 
that an original inquirer condescends to arrange and adapt his 
knowledge—in other words, to write a text-book—for the benefit 
of beginners. When he does, as in the case of Professor Max 
Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, Professor ‘Tyndall's 
work on Heat, Professor Mansel’s Manual of Metaphysics, or Pro- 
fessor Curtius’s Greek Grammar, the result is admirable, and a 
book is produced from which the proficient may learn something, 
while the novice is both interested and instructed, and which 
stands apart, by the whole interval of originality and the want of 
it, from the lifeless, colourless, and even stupefying compilations 
which make up the typical ‘‘ educational course” or ‘school 
series.” 

The “ Clarendon Press Series” makes an excellent start, and 
if its succeeding volumes are to combine anything like the 
distinctive merits of the first, it is destined to supersede every 
other series already in use. Mr. Veitch’s work on _ the 
Irregular and Defective Greek Verbs is as signal a_ proof 
as could be furnished that a book designed to assist the learner 
or the advanced student may be convenient in size and yet ex- 
haustive in treatment, may be quite original in investigation and 
yet fall readily into the educational channel, may confine itself to 
the strictest exposition of phenomena, and yet be fresh with the 
force of character and lively with the humour that belong more 
or less to all inquiring and independent minds. ‘The previous 
edition of his work, published eighteen years ago, was so superior 
to all other works of the kind, not only in Scotland, of course, 
but in England, and even in Germany, that it was at once 
accepted as the sole authority on its subject, and was practically 
acknowledged as such by scholars of the stamp of Poppo, the 
Dindorfs, and Kriiger. It was known, moreover, that in the 
interval Mr. Veitch had not been idle. His admirable edition of 
the text of the J//iad; his accurate revision of the last editions 
of those well known school books, the Greek Extracts and the 
Greek Grammar, of the Edinburgh Academy; his elaborate 
reviews of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, of Faussett's 
Homer, and similar works in the Edinburgh Courant, had prepared 
those scholars who are vigilant in the classical field for what 
might be expected from a new edition of his Greek Verbs. 
Much had also been done in the interval at home, and 
still more abroad, in making new recensions of the Greek 
classics, in re-examining the older critical canons, and in recon- 
stituting texts on sounder, or at least newer principles. An 
improved edition of Mr. Veitch’s work was therefore called for, 
and the delegates of the Clarendon Press undertook to publish it, 
and to incorporate it as the first volume in their ‘ series.” The 
undertaking was exceedingly creditable to that scholarly body, 
and is gracefully acknowledged by Mr. Veitch in his preface. It 
is, we believe, the first occasion on which they have printed and 
published under their own auspices the work of any purely Scot- 
tish-bred scholar, not only for the very good reason that, until 
Mr. Veitch’s work appeared, no purely Scottish-bred scholar 
(with the exception of Carson) had done anything in Greek 
worthy of such an honour, but also from a certain spirit of ex- 
clusiveness which in that, as in other departments of the Oxford 
University system, is now on the wane. 

We shall not pretend to review the treatise of an author who 
stands very nearly, if not altogether, alone in knowledge of his 
subject. Mr. Veitch is indeed as independent of the praise or 
the censure of critics as any author need care to be. It is one of 
his claims to the gratitude of scholars that, in spite of the pre- 
mature and almost universal desertion of the field of rigid, 











textual scholarship, for the easier, showier, and pleasanter field of 
xsthetic or literary disquisition, he has persevered in his forsaken 
and solitary path, and has produced a work unique of its kind, full 
of fresh and lasting contributions to our knowledge of the Greek 
language, and intellectually vivacious and incisive on nearly every 
page. Open the book anywhere, and instances of erroneous doc- 
trines corrected, of omissions (common to all our lexicons) supple- 
mented, of new theories propounded and vindicated, occur at once. 
Under &Adoow, for example, we find Porson (Eur. Ph. 986) taken 
to task for ascribing the frequent use of the first aorist in the tra- 
gedians to their love of ‘rough and old forms,” and his doctrine 
reduced, by an exhaustive induction, to the fact that in some verbs 
the tragedians used only the first aorist, or preferred it, or used 
it freely if the metre required, and that in others they were guided 
by other reasons, use and wont, conventional meaning, peculiar 
liking, emphasis, or harmony. Under ygaew Mr. Veitch can tell 
us that yeygapdusvos (Hippoer. 4, 80), is, if correct, the only 
instance of the participle of the reduplicated future to be found 
in a classic author, with the doubtful exception of dsareroAcun- 
oimevoy (Thue. 7, 25), for which, however, d:aroreunoiusvoy is 
also given (Vuly. Goell.). This is a striking fact, and, as stated 
by such a rigidly accurate scholar as Mr. Veitch, implies an 
almost incredible amount of minute and comprehensive reading. 
How many pages of how many authors must have been read and 
re-read in how many different editions, before such a statement 
could have been hazarded with Mr. Veitch’s confidence? Under 
Svyoxw, again, we have an instance of that sheer common sense 
which is of the essence of humour, when we are told that the 
Ist pers. 2davoy is of course rare, because the conditions are rare in 
which a man can tell the fact of his own death. Indeed it must 
be told either by a ghost, as &3 Savor, “* Thus died I,” says Aga- 
memnon in the Shades (Od. 11, 412); compare t-re/ Savoy (Simon. 
C., 125) (Bergk); tywy’ tavoy (Auth. 14, 32); or prophetically, 
as re0Wavov (Eur. Heracl. 590); or figuratively, a3 aridavov luv 
(Ar. Ach. 15); or hypothetically, as dy awridavoy, él Ln (P1. Apol. 
32; Dem. 18, 209). Again, there is critical power as well as 
reading of a very rare order in the long and elaborate discussion 
on the 1st and 2nd aor. ind. act. of pigw. First,” concludes Mr. 
Veitch, ‘2nd aor. jveyxov is not, or scarcely, a prose form ; second, 
it is probably confined to the 1st pers. sing. ; third, it is more fre- 
quent than jveyxa in the simple only, not in the compound form 
ar-qveyna, clo-, 2e-, ér-, wer'-, &c.” This distinction, moreover, 
between the use of verbs in simple and compound is one to which 
Mr. Veitch justly attaches very great importance. In his pre- 
face he says, * The giving as simple forms those which the Greeks 
uniformly employed as compound, is a fault that deeply vitiates 
every book on the subject, and a fault of perhaps graver import 
than may on first thoughts be very obvious. It is easy to say that 
the compound infers the simple. But to what extent and in what 
sense is this true? Legitimate analogical formation is one thing, 
usage another. The Romans said Jinguo, liqui, linquere, but re- 
lictus ; tollo, tollere, but sustuli, sublatum ; elicio, not lacio ; inspicio, 
not specio, &c.; and we say deceive, perceive, receive, but never 
ceive; preserve, observe, reserve, never in this sense the simple 
serve.” It is the confounding of this distinction that has contri- 
buted (together with the use of uncritical editions, and the fre- 
quent reliance on indices rather than on independent reading) to 
render obsolete otherwise meritorious works on the Greek verb. 
Let the critical reader compare Mr. Veitch’s treatment of such a com- 
pound as dvogdéw, for example, with its handling by other critics, 
and he will at once see how incomparably more trustworthy Mr. 
Veitch is as a guide not only for the pupil and teacher, not only 
for the writer of Greek prose and verse, but also for the consti- 
tuter of texts and for the advanced amateur scholar. Indeed 
there is scarcely an authority, whether editor, lexicognapher, or 
grammarian, British or Continental, whom Mr. Veitch has not 
occasion to correct, modify, or supplement. The German Dindorf, 
the Dutch Cobet, the French Littré, the English Liddell and 
Scott, are a few among living scholars who are repeatedly brought 
to the touchstone of comprehensive induction and acute judgment, 
while the dicta of departed authorities are canvassed with a free- 
dom which would be almost cruel, were it not uniformly so just. 
We congratulate Mr. Veitch on the completion, and the Clarendon 
Press on the publication, of a work which will reinstate our scholar- 
ship in that esteem which the Germans have almost ceased to 
entertain for it since the days of Porson and Elmsley, and which 
will have the merit not only of purifying the fountain-heads of 
classical education, but of affording the youthful scholar an example 
of that moral singleness of purpose and undeviating search for 
truth which are even rarer than the intellectual gifts that have 


been lavished on its execution. 
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Abyssinia: its Past, Present, and Probable Future. By Rev. Dr. 
Maryoliouth. (Macintosh.)—The story here summarized and originally 
delivered as a lecture is but too well known. The past and future of 
Abyssinia are very cursorily treated, indeed what is said about the latter 
is principally in connection with tho relation between the well known 
African fly and certain passages in Isaiah, from which it is argued that 
Abyssinia has yet to play a very important part in the drama of the 
world’s history. The main portion of the pamphlet relates to the mis- 
fortunes of Messrs. Stern and Cameron, and dwells very much on the 
iniquity of poor Lord Russell in not replying to the extraordinary mix- 
ture of theology, politics, and compliments which the Emperor Theodore 
addressed to the Queen, in the shape of a letter that must have cost the 
sable potentate a great deal of trouble to compose. Tho Foreign 
Secretary little guessed the misery he was destined to bring upon 
the unfortunate missionaries and the English Consul (who, how- 
ever, had certainly been meddling too much in State matters), or 
no doubt he would have treated the African monarch to the best 
specimen of his well known epistolary powers, The worthy doctor 
tells the story with frankness and vivacity, but he does not increase 
our estimate of the capacity of the missionary mind for dealing with 
international or ecclesiastical questions. 

Evasmi Colloquia Selecta, Arranged for translation and retransla- 
tion. By E. C. Lowe, D.D. (Parker.)—Dr. Lowe, the excellent Head 
Master of tho Hurstpierpoint Middle School, who by his judicious 
management of that institution popularized the idea in the country, has 
found that at such places, when boys only stay long enough to learn the 
elements of Latin, the tedium of a course of delectus, which is per- 
petual, is intolerable. He has therefore hit upon the idea of preparing 
an edition of the colloquies of Erasmus for the relief both of masters and 
pupils. We think the idea an excellent one, and are satisfied with the 
manner in which the doctor has executed it, with one exception. He 
has thought it necessary to translate most of the dialogues, on the ground 
that learning to construe is not so good a mental exercise as parsing, 
greater attention to which ought to result from the use of his book. 
We certainly are of opinion that the effort to make out a meaning has 
greater advantages than any other mental discipline, and we strongly 
recommend the matter to Dr. Lowe's reconsideration. In the mean- 
time we call the attention of the heads of institutions that have followed 
in the wake of Hurstpierpoint, to the utility of a school-book that “in- 
troduces the thoughts and habits of modern life, and enables the pupil 
to realize that there once were men and boys who lived, and worked, 
and thought, and played much as we do, although they talked Latin, 
and not English,” thus helping off, with some amusement, the dry work 
of beginning Latin and also laying the foundation of a vocabulary. 

The Divine Government. By Southwood Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition. 
(Trubner.)—Dr. Southwood Smith was perhaps the originator of the 
school of thought that finds it impossible to reconcile with the attributes 
of God the doctrine of eternal punishment. The subject has been fully 
discussed since he first wrote, and the argument from Scripture has 
been treated by others at greater length and with more success than 
in this volume, Still the first part of the book, which contains the 
author’s views on tho great laws of the Divine government and the 
nature and end of punishment, is replete with weighty matter for reflec- 
tion, and quite justifies the re-issue of the work, which has been out of 
print for many years, 

Translations into English and Latin. By C.S. Calverley, late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. (Deighton and Bell, Cambridge ; Bell and 
Daldy.)—This is a charming volume, which deserves tho attention of 
all scholars. Mr. Calverley treats us to some excellent translations 
from Homer, Virgil, and Horace, and also to some very felicitous exer- 
citations in Latin verse, wherein he does not shrink from difficulties of 
modern thought that looked insuperable. What characterizes his English 
renderings is a severe adherence to the original, combined with as much 
grace as is consistent with the rigid carrying out of that principle. I 
dealing with Horace he does not please the English ear so much as Mr. 
Martin, but then he does not allow himself the latitude with which that 
gentleman vexed the souls of scholars. We give as a specimen of his 
style the first two stanzas of the great ode of Book iii., the third :— 

“ The just man’s single-purposed mind 
Not furious mobs that prompt to ill 
May move, nor Kings’ frowns shake his will, 
Which is as rock; not warrior winds 
“That lash the seas in wild unrest; 
Nor bolt by Jove'’s own finger hurl'd; 
The fragments of a shiver’d world 
Would crash round him still self-possest.” 
The last two lines are capital. We think, on the other hand, that in Ode 
v. the line, “ Non sine Dis animosus infans,” is but poorly represented in 
English by “A lusty babe, the Great-ones’ care,” and that the translation of 
“ lene consilium,” in line 40, into “ sweet counsel,” misses the point of the 
ode, which was to recommend moderation in success. “ The Eclognes” 
are tersely rendered, and 
“ The wrath of Peleus’ son, that evil wrath 
Which on Achaia piled a myriad woes,” 











and on England a myriad of verses, good, bad, and indifferent, finds in 
Mr. Calverley an interpreter who certainly takes-his place in the first 
class, but who with all his talent has not power enough to make the 
catalogue of the nations at the end of the second book interesting. The 
translations into Latin verse are full of points, and will yield a good 
deal of the peculiar pleasure that is only known to “ the fancy,” if we 
may borrow this term from the sporting world. A passage from the first 
chapter of the Analogy has been turned into Lucretian hexameters, in a 
way that constitutes a real tour de force; and the version of “ Tears, 
Idle Tears,” though we do not approve of the metre, and think that as a 
whole it does not read quite classical, contains some fine lines, as, for 
instance, those at the end of the first stanza :— 
“Udi 

Stant oculi; quoties auctumni aprica tuemur 

Rura diesque animo qui prateriere recursant.” 

The First Book of the Iliad of Homer. By Omega. (Hatchard.)~— 
This “ attempt professes to be a somewhat literal rendering of the Firse 
Book of the Iliad into the heroic couplet.” Its author's interest in 
Homer has been revived by the Earl of Derby’s vivid and spirited trans- 
lation. One would have thought that the fact of one man having 
successfully accomplished a work would have been a reason for other 
people leaving it alone, not doing again what had already been well 
done. Buat it seems our author does not think so, and has added in 
consequence one more to the many instances of misapplied labour. His. 
version is neither literal nor poetical. We give two lines which fairly 
represent his average style. Tho angry Agamemnon can find nothing 
stronger than the following involved phrases wherewith to express his 
opinion of Achilles :— 

* Of Heaven-nursed kings you most my hate employ, 
Since strifes and feuds inflate thy soul with joy.” 
What can be more remote than this from the simplicity of the original 
Greek? And it certainly is not poetry, unless, as some people seem to 
think, poetry is only a weak way of writing prose, when you use more 
and feebler words to convey your meaning, which caunot be too indis- 
tinct. 

Rocks Classified and Described. By Bernhard yon Cotta. An English 
edition, by Philip Henry Lawrence. Revised by the Author. (Long- 
mans.)—The English editor of this learned treatise on lithology has 
been assisted in his labours by the co-operation of distinguished men of 
science both in France and Germany, and the result is that the work 
may be considered to include within a small compass the latest conclu- 
sions of the general scientific mind on the subject with which it deals. 
It is intended only for the use of real students, and for such it will have 
an increased interest, from the nature of its origin and the combination 
of talent that has been brought to bear upon it. The English, French, 
and German equivalents are given in the classification; and one chief 
object of the book is to define the rock names that are most likely to remain 
in use, in such a way as to render intelligible the ideas that each name 
should convey. ‘Both author and translator are actuated by the desire 
and ambition of arriving, as far as may be possible, at acommon ground 
for all nations in respect of the important matter of rock nomencla- 
ture. 

The Calcutta Review, 1866. No. 85. (Lepage.)—This number of our 
Indian contemporary contains two interesting sketches of worthies of the 
Indian past and present. The story of Lord Lake is well told, and it is 
one of those stories that will bear repeating to the end of time. Given 
a man who gets cooler as the danger gets hotter, and there seems to- 
be no limit to what he can effect against numbers, where traditionary 
discipline has not made this sort of temperament toocommon. The 
history of such men in good hands, as in the present case, must always be 
attractive. So, again, the ‘political’ who has to display the same force of 
character in another sphere supplies good material to those who know 
how to use it, and the writer of the short notice of Major Macpherson, 
who kept Scindia of Gwalior true to us in the mutiny, has not missed his 
opportunity, though he might have made more of it. A good article on 
Russia in the East, in which the wholesome moral is drawn that both 
that country and ourselves must be on our good behaviour towards the 
native from the necessity of our position for some time to come, and 
that perhaps by the constant exercise of moderation we shall be in no 
humour for fighting when the moment of collision comes, and a graphic 
account of Dupleix’s splendid tactics in the first struggle in the Carnatic 
make up, with some papers on special Indian subjects, an interesting 


number. 

Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of England. Collected and edited, 
with introductions and notes, by W. C. Hazlitt. 4 vols. (J. R. Smith.)— 
That easy writing makes hard reading is a proverb of which none but a 
critic can, as we had supposed, appreciate the full significance. It ap- 
pears, however, to have impressed itself strongly upon the mind of Mr. 
Hazlitt, who protests carnestly against the task of editing old poetry being 
lightly or unadvisedly undertaken. Indeed his estimate of an old song 
is so different from the popular one, that he considers the sacrifice even 
of health as an almost inevitable result of embarking on the labour 
which he has now completed. That it has been a labour of love, of 
most conscientious and even jealous affection, no one who studies these 
pages will doubt. The work is as complete as it could be made, and in 
arrangement, accuracy, and typographical excellence leaves nothing to 
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bedesired.' In the later volumes some woodouts of appropriate merit’ 


have been introduced. The name of Bishop Percy associates itself so 
naturally with this class of poetry that we took up these volumes with 
some idea.of comparing their contents with the well conned pages of 
our youth. Against such comparison Mr. Hazlitt enters tho protest 
of ominous silence. No doubt he considers, although to some extent he 
has ransacked the same stores as the Bishop, that the pleasant pastures 
which resulted from the latter's researches are below the notice of the 
inquisitive and painful race to which Mr. Hazlitt himself belongs, whose 
toil is in sealing the rocks of a barbarous dialect, or in tracing to their 
fountains rivulets of rhyme not always pellucid or refreshing, and not 
always carrying in their waters any great wealth of poetry or of imagi- 
nation. For ourselves, however, we cannot conceal a feeling of love 
somewhat akin to veneration for the goodly tomes in mottled calf, and 
beautiful in the types of Dodsley or Dilly, which tended to form the 
taste of the elder generation. Preserving the quaintness and intorest of 
the original quite as much as it was worth while to do so, they are 
capable of being studied without weariness, and neither blush of shame 
nor emotion of disgust arises from the perusal. Of the more extended 

series before us we cannot say as much. The varie lectiones excite a 

smile, and the jealousy with which the native barbarisms are preserved 

unfits the collection as a whole for any but the most limited circle of 

Dryasdusts, to whom English archaisms are more precious than develop- 

ment and grace. A largo proportion of the matter which composes the 

latter half of the collection especially is simply disgusting, and garbage, 
whether of Catnach or Wynkyn de Worde, will be nauseous or unwholesome 
according to the appetite of the recipient. Not many years ago a scien- 
tific and amiable dignitary of the Church, in his elation at the discovery 
of a deodorizing fluid of sovereign virtue, made trial of its excellence on 
the cloaca maxima of his cloister, which tradition reported to have been 
last exposed to public view about the reign of King John. Tho con- 
sequences were very sad, and the Dean's remorse ceased only with the sway 
ofreason. We recommend to our author the application of the tale. Filth 
of any kind and of any age cannot be too hermetically guardéd from 
contact with the haunts of men, and when thero is no hope of utilizing 
it to the production of nutriment or beauty, it should be left in its ap- 
propriate retirement. Dut setting aside what we cannot but consider 
as a grave blemish, we are driven by a comparison of these relics of a 
ruder age toa comparison not flattering or consolatory to our own times. 
The vigour and freshness of these pieces are in striking contrast with 
the popular poetry of the nineteenth century. The war-notes which 
stir the blood like a trumpet, the tender fancies or sagacious reasonings 
which are put into the mouths of birds, in verso which seems to trill 
and warble as we read, the sweot descriptions of nature, the narrations 
of valour and virtue, these contrast sadly enough with the modern 
buffoonery and doggrel to which accident or a sense of duty could alone 
condnet our momentary glanoe. With every applianee of life mado easy 
of attainment, the struggle to live is harder than ever, and perhaps the 
theoretical horrors of feudalism would not in practice appear unlovely 
by comparison to many of the helots of the present day. However this 
may be, the aspirations and admirations of the people express them- 
selves no more in strains possessing a week—far less six centuries—of 
interest and vitality. The Jacobite power of melody has died away 
beneath the mild star of Brunswick; Dibden is gone out with the old 
war ; even the persistent Tupper has given up the struggle, and the era 
of ballad poetry seems past. 

Bracton and his Relation to the Roman Law. By Carl Giiterbock. 
Translated by Brinton Coxe. (Philadelphia: Trubner.)—The investi- 
gation of Bracton’s relation to the Roman law, which so great an 
authority as Dr. Maine pronounced to be one of the most hopeless 
enigmas of jurisprudence, has been grappled with in the ordinary spirit 
of his nation, by a German judge, Professor of Law in the University of 


the British public the results of the learneit German's labours. Our 
own men are too busy in laying the fonndations of peerages to attend to 
these theoretical trifles, and of course feel much obliged to the pains- 
taking foreigners who devote themselves to unprofitable studies for the 
purpose of contributing to a sounder comprehension of tho princi- 
ples of English law. Dr. Giiterbock divides his work into two parts. 
In the first he institutes an elaborate inquiry into the character and 
sources of Bracton’s treatise, and in the second he dissects it in the 
pationt German way, sifting page by page, and sentence by sene 
tence, the matter that is of Roman origin. Owing to the influence 
of the higher judges, who mostly belonged to the clergy, the civil law 
had obtained reception in this country, although its written sources 
were repudiated, and was commented upon by Bracton, not as civil law, 
but as an integral part of the “veges et consuetudines Anglicane.” 
There is so much of it in his treatise that in spite of the opposition of 
the lay judges, and even of such declarations as that of the Parliament 
of 1388, “ce royalue d Engleterre n'estait devant ces héures, ne & lentent de: 
roy nostre dit seignior et seigniors du parlement unque ne serra rulé et governé 
par la ley civill,” it may be said that the Roman law enjoyed a practical 
authority and a partial validity in England even before the time when 
the increase of commercial intercourse, aud the absence of a finished 
natural law of obligations, led to its being appealed to as a jus gentium. 
We must conclude with the expression of our thanks to the Kinigs- 
berg judge and his translator, who have at least spared English lawyers 
the trouble of a laborious investigation. 

The Baths of France. By Edwin Leo, M.D. Fourth Edition. Re- 
written, with additions. (Churchill.)—Invalids may be glad to be re- 
minded that for a trifling sum they can obtain from the little volume before 
us good practical advice, founded on the recorded experience of resident 
and non-resident physicians, modified by the personal observation of the 
author. Dr. Lee has long studied the subject, and in the case of slight 
derangement of the system his counsels may bo safely followed. O£ 
course serious symptoms require more definite advice. 

We have also received a new and enlarged edition of the School Atlas 
of Classical Geography, by Alex. Keith Johnston, LL.D., &. (Black- 
wood), with additional maps and names, a complete index, with modern 
equivalents, and the special attraction of Mr. Gladstone’s co-operation, 
“who not only placed at the editor's disposal the illustrations to his 
work on Homer, but enhanced the favour by revising the proof-sheets. 
of the plates and text as. adapted for this atlas”—certainly the most 
complete work of the kind; Uncle Crotty's Relations, by Herbert Glyn 
(Smith and Elder), and Grey's Court, edited by Lady Chatterton (Smith 
and Elder), two now volumes of the Monthly Library; a Manual of 
Weathercasts and Storm Prognostics, compiled by Andrew Steinmetz. 
(Routledge), a shilling volume that explains in a satisfactory way the 
modern theory of weather prophecy; the Modern Gymnast, by C. 
Spencer (Warne), a little book by a sonsible man, who is aware of the 
difficulty of teaching matters of this: kind upon paper; a Handy Book 
of the Law of Trustees, by R. D. Uylin, Esq., J.P., Barrister-at-Law 
(Effingham Wilson), belonging to the well known, shilling sevies; Vol.L. 
of an edition of Shakespeare (Bradbury and Evans), that is intended for- 
the pocket or the knapsack, and which for clearness of type and trust- 
worthiness of text is deserving of all commendation—the present volume 
contains the “ Tempest,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and “ Comedy 
of Errors,” and is delightfully small; the Victoria Picture Spelling Book 
(Warne), a cheap volume well and liberally illustrated; aud finally, a 
new edition of My Guitar (Bosworth), a ghost story, which the author 
has printed with the view of supplying the necessities of sick clergy- 
men, ten of whom have already received a pound apiece through the 
instrumentality of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who approves of the 
project, as also, it appears, by a series of notes printed like the 
successive editions of an evening paper, do the Queen, the Princess of 





Kénigsberg. In the present volume an American lawyer presents to 


Wales, the foreign ambassadors, and the nobility in general. 
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a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is perma- 

nent, and perfectly naturalin effect. Price 3s 6d, 53 6d, 

and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and a!l Chemists. 


AS DESTROYER. — 248 ~~ High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSs's DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, aud 144 stamps. Had of 
all Chemists. 


PIMPLE REMOVER.—AIl Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABL! SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
aud 100 stamps. ALIX. ROSS, 218 High Holbora, 
London, and all Chemists. 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESIRIS). All Imperfections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 

produced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
248 High Holborn, Londou, and all Chemists. 


| AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 
in seven or ten days the hair assumes iis original colour, 
and remains so byan occasional using. 10s 6d, seut for 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London 
and all Chemists. 


J EPSINE. —MORSON’S  PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINK LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedyfor weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudoa,W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33, 53, and lus each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6dand 4s 6d each. Pepsine Globules iu 
bottles, at 2s, 33 6d, and 6s 6d each. 














Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted ia 
London, at his resideuce, 9 Grosveuor street, Grosvenor 
squure. 

ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


\ R EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
pi, SURGEON-DENLIS1’, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fasteaings 
are required; they are more natura!, dyradle, and coin - 
fortable than any yet iutroiuced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. ‘They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges witiun the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enuuciatiou and perfect mastication. 


Consultation free. 


Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 








RROraL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting was held on Friday, the 10th inst., 
Charles Turner, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 
The following is an epitome of the Report :— 


* FIRE BRANCH. 

“The progress of the Company, as respects the 
amounts of business effected, has been satisfactory, the 
returns of duty published by Parliament, on the motion 
of the Chairman of this Company, exhibiting by far the 
largest measure of increase which the Company has 
ever experienced. 

“ The total net amount of Fira premium for the you, 
after deducting guarantees. is £111,433 133. 


“LIFE BRANCH. 

“Turning now to the Life Branch, it remains to be 
reported that the progress has been marked by un- 
checked success. This will be male clear by one or 
two Statistical expositions. 

“ Taking the four previous quinquennial periods, it is 
found that the first, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, com- 
menced with a sum assured for— 

Year 1845 of ....... £23,349..and ended the period 
with @ total sum assured 
of £272,796. 

The Second, 1850-54 

do. 850 


. -- 95,650.. do. do, 733,103 
The Third, 1855-60 
Do. 


1855 .. 206,514.. do. do. 1,655,678 
The Fourth, 1860-64 
io. 1860 .. 449,242.. do. do. 3,439,215 


And now the First year of the fifth like period, viz., 1855, 
the Company has granted assurances for £885,663, nearly 
twice the amount at the commencement of the last 
quinquennial period. 

‘* Tf, therefore, the result of the total five years, ending 
in the year 1369, were to have a corresponding increase 
with the previous periods of five years each, the amount 
of business that would be effected in the quinquennial 
period now running would be more than has ever been 
on record in any insurance establishmeut in this country, 

The Directors have likewise to report that the Life 
funds have increased by the sum of £153,146, the accu- 
mulated funds of this department now amounting to 
£740,458. As an addition of, at least, £100,000 per 
annum to these accumulations during the next ten years 
may now be fairly anticipated, it is within reasonable 
expectation that during this period the Life funds will 
approach nearly to £2,(00,000 sterling. 

“The Directors propose to the Proprietors that a 
dividend be declared of 3s. per Share, and a bonus of 
4s. per Share, together 7s. per Siare, free of income- 
tax. 

“Tt is a matter of satisfaction to state that after with- 
drawing the amount of this dividend and bonus fron 
the profit and loss account, a credit balance will still 
remaia to that account of no less than £62,076 93. in 
addition to the reserve fund, which, by the augmenta- 
tion of the year, now reaches the sum of £116,913 23. 10d." 

This Report was unanimously ad »ptsd. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and A ctuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 





IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund .... .. £3,650,000 
Annual Revenue ......+..+0-. £660,000 

The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1835, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Company's principles and 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout 
the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claims settled. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
Genera! Secretary for England, 82 King William street, 
E.C. 


seeeee 









SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 
sw 


EpinpurGcu.—3 George street (Head Office). 





EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
? 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £759,000. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for Oue Year, at 5 per cznt.; 
for Three Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annui. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, H.C. 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








Goure AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, aud New Zealand, 
upou current terms with the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old B road street, E.C. 
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the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
NOTTINGHAM MEETING, 
22nd AUGUST, 1866. 
President—W. R. GROVE, Esq., M.A., Q.C., F.R.S., &e. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Wednesday, 22nd August—President’s Address, at 8 
p-m., in the Theatre. 
Sectional Meetings as usual, from the 23rd to the 23th, 
inclusive. 
Thursday, 23rd August—Soirée in Exhibition building. 
jday, 24th August—Lecture at 830 pm., in the 
aan by W. Huggins, Esq., F.R.S., F R.AS., on the 
Results of Spectrum Analysis applied tothe Heavenly 
Bodies. ; 
Monday, 27th Angust—Lecture by J. D. Hooker, Esa, 
D., D.C.L., F.R.S., &¢., on Insalar Floras. 
Tuesday, 28th August—Svirée in the Exhibition build- 


er ASSOCIATION _ for 


ing. 
Saturday, 25th August—Excursions to the Midlan d 

Railway Works at Derby, Eastwood, Riddings, Cinder 

Hill, Annesley, and Newstead Abbey. 

Thursday, 30th August—Excursions to the Derwent and 
Wye Valleys, the Butterley Company, Charnwood 
Forest, and Belvoir Castle. 

Newstead Abbey will be opeu to visitors during the 
Meeting of the Association, except on Saturday, the 
25th, and Sunday, the 26th of August, from 11 a.m. till 
6 p.m. The Gardens will be open on the same days, 
from 11 a.m. till 8 p.m. 

The Reception Room, Corn Exchange, Nottingham, 
will be opened on Monday, August 20th. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent 
to the Assistaut-General Secretary, G. GRIFFITHS, 
M.A., Nottingham. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at 
the Meeting are requested to apply to the Local Secre- 
taries, who will assist them in procuring lodgings, and 
will forward a railway pass, entitling the holder to 
obtain from the principal Railway Companies a return 
ticket at a single fare, available from Munday, August 
20, to Saturday, September Ist, inclusive. 


W. TINDAL ROBERTSON, Esq., M.D., Local 
E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S., &c., Sesretsien, 
Rev. J. F. M'CALLAN, M.A., 





EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 

The Classes will begin for the Session 1865-62 o2 
Thursday, October 11. 

The School will re-open ot. Thursday, September 27. 

Two Arnott Scholarships, giving free admission for 
two years to five classes, including Natural Philosophy 
and Mathematics, will be open for competition by ex- 
amination at the beginning of next October. Candi- 
dates are requested to send in their names before Sep- 
tember next. 

Prospectuses may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 





REGHORN COLLEGE, EDIN- 
BURGH. (Established in 1857 as the Grange 
House School.) 
Principal—Jonn Daxoietsn, Esq. 
Vice-Principal—W. Scorr DaLG.etsn, M.A. ( Edin.) 
The TENTII SESSION begins on TUESDAY, the 
2nd of OCTOBER. The Preliminary Examination, for 
Classification, will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 
8rd. Prospectuses of the Course of Study on applica- 
tion. 

Dreghorn College, Edinburgh, July, 1366. 


EW REFORM CLUB.—TEMPO- 
RARY ACCOMMODATION has been provided, 
and is now open, for the Members at DRAPER'sS 
HOTEL, 28 Sackville street, Piccadilly, pending the 
alteration and fitting up of the Club premises in Jermyn 
street. Gentlemen desirous of becoming members are 
requested to send their applications without delay to the 
Secretary, 71 Jermyn street, St. James's, from whom pro- 
—- and any informatiou on the subject may be 
obtained. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 

AY ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

! This de\icious condiment, pronounced by Cun- 
nuisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 
_ The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and shvuld see that Lea and PreRnins’ 
names are On wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 
ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, Lon Jon, &e., &., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


Cc PTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and Whulesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho Square, London. 

“DHE” SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD 
SMITH'S DIGESTIVE.) Delicious with eve ry 

known Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. 8, Stocker, 69 
Lamb's Conduit street; Barclay and Sons, Batty and 
Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Chambers, 
Liverpuol. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ Tue" Sauce. 


FELbs' PATENT SELF-FITTING 

: CANDLES. From 1s. per Ib. upwards, in all sizes. 
_FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Original) 1s 8d per Ib. 





O BE DISPOSED OF—A PART of 

an old-established PROVINCIAL JOURNAL of 

good circulation, making a large annual net profit, and 

of the highest respectability. There is a good PRINT- 

ING BUSINESS attached. The o‘fice is complete with 

Machinery, both for Newspaper and Job work (by steam 

power), presses, type, &c, and all r quisites. Satisfac- 

tory references will be require and every requisite in- 

formation given. The advertiser would prefer treating 
with principals. 

Apply by letter, stating necessary particulars 
addressed to “ Newspaper Proprietor,” care of Messrs. 
TREHERN, WHITES, and RENARD, 13 Barge yard 
Chambers, Bucklersbury, London. 


ARTRIDGE and COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE ant COZENS), 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, E.C 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 4s, and 5s 6d 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 ant 2s 6d per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 636d per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MS3., plain, 43; ruled, 43 6d 

r ream. 

SERMON PAPER, p'ain, 43; ra’el, 4s 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 6d, 6s 6d, and 
7s Gd per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is 





per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstan ls, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 











BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
Mj BtALeic PEN-MAKER 
i TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who uss Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London, 


A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
TNHE OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 
A sample box sent by post on receipt of 14 


postage stamps, by Freperick WiLLtams, 19 Conduit 
street, Paddington, W. 





AITKEN'S MEDICINE.—Fourth Edition, revised ant 
partly rewritten, in 2 vols 8vo, cloth, price S4s, 
‘THE SCIENCE and PRACTICE of 

MEDICINE. By Ws Arrxen, M.D. Elin, 
Professor of Pathology in the Army Medical School 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Imperial Society 
of Physicians of Vienna, of the Society of Medicine and 
Natural History of Dresden, aud of the Imperial Society 
of Medicine of Constantiuople, 

“We can strongly recommend this new work on the 
Practice of Mediciune—for such it really is." —Lancet. 

“Dr. Aitken's book is the most comprehensive of any 
that have of late years been published on the Practice 
of Medicine..... ......+.There is not one topic of pathos 
logical Or practical interest that has bean the subject of 
moJera investigation and discovery which the author 
has omitted to notice."—British Medical Journal. 

London: Caanues Gaurrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 





Professor RANKINE’S NEW WORK, 
Ready this day, post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
SEFUL RULES and TABLES for 
Architects, Builders, Carpenters, Coachbuilders, 
Eu.ravers, Engineers, Founders, Mechanics, Ship- 
builders, Surveyors, Typefuunders, Wheelwrights, &c. 
By WittiaMm Joun Macquvorn Rayxtye, C.K, LI.D., 
Author of “ Civil Engineering,” ‘‘ fhe Steam-Eagine,” 
&e. 
London: CuAaces Gatrrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 





P ROFESSOR RANKINE’S WORKS.— 
1. Manual of Applied Mechanics. Numerous 
a ms, Third E lition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 

23 6d. . 

2. Manual of the Steam-Engine and other Prime 
Movers. Numerous Illustrations, Tuird Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s 61. 

3. Manual of Civil Ragincorine. With numerous 
Illustrations, 1 large vol., Third Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, Los. 

London: Cuartes Gerrrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 





The late Professor CRAIK’S WORKS, 
2 vols. large 8vo, 258, bound. 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY of ENG- 
£ LISH LITERATURE, and of the English Lan- 
guage, from the Norman Conquest. With numerous 
Specimens. 

London: CHarves Gairrtn and Co., Stationers ‘Mall 
court. 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, for the Use of Colleges aud Schools. 
Selected from the larger work. By Professor Carat. 





URROW’S GLASSES. Opera, Race, 
Field, and Marine. 
£3 13s 6d, £6 63, &c. Catalogues gratis. 
W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 


London : Arnold, 72 Baker street; Wales and McCulloch 
56 Cheapside. 


- ECONNOITERER” GLASS, 
103 10d. sent free.—** This ‘ TourtsTs' Favour- 
tre * distinctly shows sal! windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons,” &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. ‘The R-connoiterer" is very good.”"—Earl 
of Breadalbane. “I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass."—Earl of Caithness. 
“It isa beautiful glass."—Lord Gifford. “ Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. ‘ Remarkably good.”—Sir ae 
Cayley. ‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden. ‘ For its size 
I do not think it can be sa d.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s." 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Feruley, Esq. “ I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
mendation."—Field. “ We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more tan four times its price."— 
Notes and Queries. “* What Tourist will now start with 
out such an indispensable companion 2?—The celebrated 
“*Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards 
and men at 3} miles, 3!s 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoiterer” and ‘* Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SALom and (0., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regeut street, Lond n, W. No Agents anywhere. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R... THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
GUase r She STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON aud CO., Glasgow and L ondon. 


vl Tur ‘ ry rl ca Pal a a Ad 
‘THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—Tue most scientifically prepared and 
most powerful nutritive cordial ever introduced ; restores 
to their normel condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect heal h depends. It is a specitiv 
for debility of all kinds, aud trom iis containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, wiil 
rove highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspe; tic. 
rice 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22+, 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumyarten and Co, 520 Oxforu 
street, W.C., and 3 Cullum street, Feuchurch street, 
E.C., London, 











“The present volume is particularly adapted for the 
use of students going up to competitive examinations,” 
—Spectator, 

London: Caarces Grirrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court, 





Now ready, the lith Thousand, hindsomely bound in 
cloth and gold, price 12s 6d. 
\ ANY THOUGHTSof MANY MINDS. 
: Compiled and arranged by Henry Soursaare. 
* A wondrous book.”"—Daily News, 
“Tnexhaustible to those in search of a quotation,”"— 
Art Journal, 
‘Worth its weight in gold.”—Builder. 
“Laden with wealth of profoundest thought."—J/orr- 
ing Star. 
London: Cuarces Gairrin and Co, Stationers’ Hall 
court. 





CHOLERA.—Invaluable to Heads of Families, Emi- 
grants, Merchant Captains, &c. 
Published this day, new and revised Edition, demy, 8yo, 
cloth, price 8s 6d, 
I R. SPENCER 'THOMSON’S DIC- 
TIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDICINE aud 
HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. Thoroughly revised and 
brought down to the present state of me lical science; 
including the History and Causes of the prevailing 
—— and the best Mode of Treatment. With the 
addition of an Appendix aud a Chapter on the Manage- 
ment of the Sick Room, Illustrated with numerous 
wovdcu's and diagrams. 

“* The best and safest book on domestic medicine and 
household surgery which has yet appeared.”—London 
Journal of Medicine. 

London: Cuaries Grirrin and Co, Stationers’ Hal 
court, 





T°? FREEMASONS.—Seethe BUILDER 

of FRIDAY, 4<., by post, 5d., for fine View and 
Plan of the New Freemasons’ Hall. Loudon: 1 York 
street W.,and all Newsmen. 





P ROFESSOR WESTMACOTT on 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY MONUMENTS, inthe 

BUILDER of FRIDAY. 

interesting articles. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE,—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
[udian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in Ludia or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from Ladia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 


London: Wu. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W. 


Also many important and 
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NEUMAN and BARETTI'S SPANISH DICTION- 
ARIES, 


In 2 vols. Svo, price 28s, cloth. 


A DICTIONARY of the SPANISH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, originally com- 
piled by NeuMAN and Barettr; thoroughly revised and 
enlarged by the addition of many thousand words. By 
M. SEoanE, MD., Member of the University of Sala- 
mares. In two volumes, Spanish and English and 
English and Spanish. 
Also, new and cheaper Edition. 


An ABRIDGMENT of NEUMAN and 
BARETTI'S SPANISH DICTIONARY, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. Square feap, price 63, bound, 

Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Hamilton snd 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Smith, Elder, 
and Co,; EK. Hodgson; Houlston and Wright; T. and W. 
Boone; T. Fellowes; D. Nutt; P. Rolandi ; Routledge 
and Co.; Bickers and Son; Relfe, Brothers; and Allen 
and Co. 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARGED for the 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, carefuily ——e and revised, price 24s, 
clot 


LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIO- 
NARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES: adapted to the English Student. With 
great additions and improvements. By U. A. FEtina, 
German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Wool-, 
wich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEIMANN 
Professcr of German st the Loudon University College; 
and Joun Oxenrorp, Esq. 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for 
Younger Students, Travellers,&c. By J. OXENrorD and 
©.A. Fetuinc. Hoyal 12mo,,price 73 6d, strongly 
bound. 
aaa Whittaker and Co, Dula uand Co., and D. 

utt. 








The MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and 
Revised Edition, 12mo, price 6s, strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ROME. New Edition, 12m», price 53 6d, 
strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. New Edition, 12mo, price 
53 6d, strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
have the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., on 
the title-page. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


The AU THOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in Six Months. 

1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
Otxenporrr. In twoparts. Part I., new edition. price 
12s., 8vo, cloth. Part II, fourth edition, price 123, 8yo, 
cloth. The parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory book to Dr. Ollendorffs method 
adapted to the German, containing a new system of 
facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and 
rules on the gender of substantives, New edition, lamo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the Engl’s) Stulent. By Dr H. G. OLLeN- 
DorFF. 8vo,new edition, containing a Treatise on the 
Gender of French Substantives, and an additional Trea- 
tiseon the French Verbs. Price 123. cloth, ASCHOOL 
EDITION, just published, 12mo, price 63 64, cloth. 

8. ADAPTED to the Italian. Written ex- 
pressly forthe English Studeat. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 
porFF, 8vo, fourth edition, price 12s, cloth. 


4, ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 
porFF. 8vo, price 123, cloth. 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the 
Author. Price 7s each, cloth. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves 
of the —— method to notice that these are the only 
English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, snd he 
deems any other totally inadequate for the purpose of 
English instruction, and for the elucidation of the 
method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall and other eminent writers. They should be 
ordered with the publisher's name, and to prevent 
errors; every copy has its number and the author's sig- 
mature, 

The above works are copyright. 

London: Whittaker and Co., and Dulau and Co., and 
to be had of any bookseller. 


In dto, cloth, with Maps, 12s. 


EMOIR on the CHOLERA at 
OXFORD. Part 1—History of the Epidemic. 
Part 2—Arrangements during the Epidemic. Part 3— 
‘The Lessons of the Epidemic. By Henry W.AcLanp, 
M.D., F.RS., Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford, 
Honorary Physician to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 
James Parker and Co., Oxford, and 377 Strand, 
London; aud Cuurcsitt and Sons, New Burlington 
jet. 











34th Edition, price 6d, and 1s. 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Napizr, M.D. 


Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 


from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N.’ 


\ R. KEIGHTLEY’S See ORIOAL, 


and CLASSICAL WORKS. 8. 
—_ of England. 2 vols. 12mo, new Edition, 
Cloth ...606 Cece ee cers eceetteererssetseesens 


The volumes are sold separately, 78 each. 
History of Greece. 12mo, new Edition, cloth .... 
History of Rome. 12mo, new Edition, cloth .... 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo...,......¢ae! 
History of India. 8vo, cloth........+.+eeee6 a 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo,c'oth .... 
Elementary History of Eugland. 12mo, new 

Edition, bound. .....e..e00. Coccccccce 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo, new Edi- 
tion, bound 2. ve scevcscccccccece ee ccccccce ce 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo, new Kdi- 
tion, DOUNd.......00 se ccce ce sorceccesescccce 
Mythelogy of Ancient Greece and Italy. 8vo,new 
Edition, cloth ...... seoeeee 00 soccer ceccces ese 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo, new Edition, 
DOE. co vscccsnseses evec nese cccecece eonseeee 
Ovid’s Fasti. With notes and introduction. 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth..... eeeesesceceses »s & 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust. With 
notes and excursus. Post 8vo, cloth.......... 6 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, feap, 
BOR GED sccccecctacesessccesssosenserncess 6 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-iustruction. 
London: Warrraker, and Co., Ave Maria lane, 


N ESSRS. WHITTAKER and CO. beg 
to call the attention of all persons engaged in 

tuition and the bookselling trade to their CATALOGUE 

of MODERN and APPROVED EDUCATIONAL 

WORKS, which they will be happy to forward on appli- 

cation. 

Wuitraker and Co., Ave Maria lane, London. 
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Now ready, with Maps and Diagrams, price 5s. 

HE HANDBOOK of the STARS. By 
Ricnarp A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S., Author of 

“ Saturn and its System.” 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 63, cloth. 
|. wr DURING and AFTER the 


WAR. By Roperr Feravuson, Author of “The 
Pipe of Repose,” “Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains,” 
&e. 

London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘“*The PHILO- 


SOPHY of NECESSITY.” 
Just published, in 8vo, price 53, cloth. 


N FORCE, its Mental and Moral 
to 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 


of “ Margaret aud Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS. 
pte nr By the Author of “Johnaad I,” “Dr 


The WIFE’SERROR. By Lady Blake. 
The MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By 


S. Russet, Wuirney. 3 vols. (Jest ready. 
Horst and Buackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, sewed, price 2s, 


ADOPTION v. ANNEXATION, 


By VISHWANATH NARAYAN MAUDLIK, 
Pleader in H.M.'s High Court, Bombay. 
Sarrn, Exper, end Co., 65 Cornhill. 





WEALE’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 

RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKs, 

EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A_ complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 

application to 

Viatue Broruens and Co., 1 Amen corner, Loudon. 


NEW BOOKS AT MUDIL'S. 


Many Copies of all the Best Books of the Season are 
in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh 
Copies continua to be added as the demand inereases, 
and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers 
for an ample supply of all the principal forthcoming 
books as they appear, Virst-Class Subscription, One 
Guinea per annum, commencing at any date. Prospec- 
tuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Ox- 
ford street; City O-.tice, 4 King street, Cheapside. 








Third Edition, considerably enlarged with chrom>-litho- 
graph, picturesque Maps, and Wood Eagravings, post 
8y0, cloth, 10s 6d. 

INTER in the SOUTH of EUROPE; 
or Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, and 

Biarritz, as Wiuter Climates. By J. Haenay Bennet, 

M.D. 

Joun CuuRCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





Correlates; and on that which is supposed 
underlie all Phenomena, with Speculations on Spiri- 
tualism, and other Abnormal! Conditions of Mind. By 
Cartes Bray, Author of “ The Philosophy of Neces- 
sity,” “ The Education of the Feelings,” &c. 


London : Lonamans, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row. 


‘THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 

PRIMER (edited with the sanction of the Head 
Masters of the Nine Public Schools named in her 
Majesty's Commission), will be published on THURS- 
DAY NEXT, the 23rd inst., price Half-a-Crown.—The 
Publishers beg leave to state that the Book to which 
objections have appeared in several Journals was a 
mére proof copy of the Primer, confidentiaily circulated 
for private criticiam. This copy had been wholly re- 
printed in a different form, and with much alteration, 
before the objections were made. The work has since 
undergone thorough revision, with especial reference 
to criticisms sent, and improvements suggested, by 
many scholars engaged in classical instruction; the 
result being, that a large number of those who had 
been cited as entertaining some objection to the proof 
copy have expressed geueral approbation of the revised 
Primer. 

London: Lonemans and Co. 





Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 11. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, aud classified by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 vol. cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| ** TON GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. HaRiInecTon. 

“*Lynton Grange’ is an amusing, well written tale, 
containing passages of great power, and presents us 
with very just appreciation of charactar."—Reader. 

“*Lynton Grange’ is a novel of a highly interesting 
description, the plot is well conceived, the characters 
well drawn, and tue writing easy and vigorous.”"—Morn- 
ing Star. 

Loudon: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 
6 leery DRAMAS. By the Authoress 
of “ St. Bernardine” and Other Poems. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





On the 15th August, price 2s. 
mMHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No, 
XXXL. Edited by Geonas Henry Lewes. 
CONTENTS. 


The War of the Banks. By R. H. Patterson. 
New Factsin the Life of Geoffrey Chaucer. By E. A. 


Bond. 

The Oxford Reformers of 1493, Chap. V. By Fredevi 
Seebohm. 

Vittoria. Chap. XXXI[. By George Meredith. 

The Religion of Savages. By Edward L. 'I'ylor. 

The Danubian Priucipalities. By A. Gielgud. 

Public Affairs. 

Critical Notices:—‘* Apollonius of Tyana,” by Peter 
Bayne. “Chronicle of Meaux Abbey,” by James 
Gairdner. “Venetian Life,” by M. D. Conway 
* The Liturgies of 1549 aud 1662,” by John Dennis 

Office: 193 Piccadilly (Cuapman and Hatt), 





[XVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 

Indifferent.—lor a description of the whole circle 
of Companies, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 





Re KING and FINANCIAL COM- 

PANI&S.—For a review of these, as channels of 
investmeut, see Mr. LELEAN'S SPOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 








PINANCE, Gas, and Water COM- 

PANIES’ SHARES.—For a description of these, 

a8 investments, see Mr. LELBAN’S SLUCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 








R AILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 
W PANIES.—For a view of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S STUCK, SUAKE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 





fMELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 
cial COMPANIES. — For a review of these, as 

channels of investmeut, see Mr. LELWAN’S STUCK, 

SHARE, and FLNANC® REGISTER for August. 





—See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, aud 


Ag ue SHARES, as an Investment. 
pi 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 





Now ready, No. IL, price 6d. 


Th SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 

A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 

LithographeJ in Pitman'’s Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


QO’ ERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

I}lustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ lravelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Straud, Londoa. 








NVESTMENTS, from 10 per Cent. 
I Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN’S SLOuK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE R&GISTER for Augusti.—11 Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 





TAR and GARTER HOTEL, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. 

The Spacious New Coffee-room, commanding the 
finest View which Richmond Hill affords, is now Com- 
pleted and open to the public. Tue New Family Hotel, 
adjoining the Tavern, was opened oa the 26th February 





last. DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 





— 























_— 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Dr. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. 


By Was Gitvert, Author of “Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. 
2 vols. Post8vo,21s. (Jn a few days. 


WEALTH AND WELFARE. 


By Jeremian Gorrner. 
2 vols. Post 8vo, 21s. [Next week. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS. 


By Matrnew Browne. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAYS OF YORE. 


By Saran Tytver, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 
2 vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


LONDON POEMS. 


By Rovenr Bucuanay, Author of “Idyls and Legends 
of Inverburn,” &c. 
Small 8yo, 53, 

These ‘T.ondon Poems’ make good the promise of 
*Undertones.’ ‘bey are true and genuine work, the 
result of real observation and personal emotion. Nothing 
is here derived from the moral consciousness—no make- 
believes, no dreams, and no composing. These verses 
have been liyed before they were written down.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“Mr. Buchanan tates as his motto Goethe's fine 
lines:— 

* Greift nur hinein in's volle Measchenleban ! 

Fin jeder lebt's, nicht vielen ist’s bekannt, 

Und wo ibhr's packt, da ist’s interessant,’ 
and nobly, on the whole, does he work out the idea so 
often reiterated in our generation, 80 seldom success- 
fully applied—at least, in poetry. No volume has ap- 
peared for many years in London which so certain'y 
announces a true poetic fame."—Spectator. 


ARNE: 
A Sketch of Norwegian Peasant Life. 


By BoonnstsernE Bsornson. 
Translated by Augusta Plesner and Susan Rugeley 
Povers. 





Post 8voe, 10s 6d. 

“We know of nothing more beautifal than some of 
these storics. Whst originality, purity, ond simplicity! 
—what poetry! His heroes are peasants, his heroines 
are peasant girls; but how happy we feel in their 
society '—how ceep'y inter sted in what they si and 
do! The charac'ers described are so true to nature, so 
real, that you s:ern to feel their presence, and fancy 
them old acquaintances after a few strokes of the pen. 
With M. Bjorns » a new era begins in Scandinavian 
li:erature."—Athenwum. 

* Arne is one of Bjorn son's late compositions, and a 
ewret, simple id:l it is—a strain of rustic music from 
teginning to eni—the most delightful sk-tches of Nor- 
wegian life and character."—London Review. 


COSAS DE ESPANA: 


Illustrative of Spain and the Spaniards 
as they are. 
By Mre. Wm. Pitt Byrxe, Author of “ Flemish 
Interiors,” &e. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. Sra, 21s, 


“Mrs, Byrne's two volumes are readab!e, useful, and 
nicely illustratcd. There are in them a fulness and 


minuteness of deta.] which are wanting in other works 
on the same subject, and which will therefore be all the 
more appreciated.” —Jilustrated London News. 


“We strongly commend to all who wish for full and 
Accu ate infurmation respecting the public and private 
life of Spein this book of Mrs. Byrne's. Nothing escapes 
hr keen sciutiny. She gives such glimpses of the 
domestic life of Spaniards vs only a woman could give, 
and such as ere hardly equalled by her own ‘ Flemish 
Interiors.’ "—Daily News. 


MASTER AND SCHOLAR, 


And other Poems. 
By E. H. Piump:ne, M.A., Professor of Divinity and 
Chaplain, King’s College. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


By Euty Davies. 
Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


VIGNETTES: 
Twelve Biographical Sketches. 


By Becsste Rayner Parkes, Author of “Essays on 
Woman's Work.” 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 

“ These lives are worth writing and reading, there- 
fore Miss Parkes writes them well, and every reader will 
Profit by their perusal. All who talk about woman's 
sphere snd work may learn from this little volume how 
true women found spheres and work for themselves; 
doing the work and moving in the sphere beoomingly 
and wel', long before notions about * women’s rights’ 
had been dreamt of, far less discussed, as they ure so 
fully nowadays."—Scotsman. 


SS 
London; ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 


BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE SEASIDE. 


Qa 
Second Edition of UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. Emily 


EDEN, Author of ‘* The Semi-Detached House” and “ The Semi-Attached Couple.” 2 vols, 


crown 8vo., 21s. 

“It is difficult to part with these charming volumes without noticing the piquancy of style and unaffecte iness of 
language which prevail throughout their pages. The every-day nothings are elevated by tuis magic touch iuto real 
and tangible sources of amusement."—Morning Post. 

“ Not a page too long."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘**A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day."—Athenzum, 

“One of the most seducing books one can get hold of."—Reader, 

“ We promise our readers that they will find ‘ao end’ of amusing reading in these volumes." —G@lobe, 

“ Anything mcre refreshing, genial, and laughter-provoking than these letters it would be dificult 0 find. "ae 


Spectator. 
SECOND EDITION of ALL in the DARK. A Novel. By 


JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas” and “ Guy Deverell.” In 2 


vols. post 8vo. 
The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER'S ISLAND and 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
North American Boundary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with many beautiful Ilustra- 


tions, 24s. 


The FAIRE GOSPELLER. Passages in the Life of Mistress 


Anne Askew. By the AUTHOR of “MARY POWELL.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
THRICE HIS. A Novel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
AFTER the STORM ; or, Brother Jonathan’ and his Neighbours 


in 1865-6. By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Talo of 
Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
Also, at the end of the Month. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
Price Twopence. 

Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the PALL. MALL GAZETTE has a 
Large Circulation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Pro- 
vinces who are desirous of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest 
News of the previous day, and which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily 
Newspaper, a large number of Original Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GAZETTE is published at 3 p.m., and a Second 
Edition is published in time for despatch to the Country by post. 

For the convenience of persons residing in the country subscriptions will be received by the 
Publisher ; and a single copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage 





stamps. 
TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTAGE). £s. d. 
INE» seiesnsstticannmaie icanenbbestichaednnmeiuipbianiae jeciiionneaneineinvs . 019 6 
TERNS TOMY ccccosceccoccoceseneces evevwavovesoseorenes sevccccccccccsonce eveccececesece 119 0 
ZORA .cccrccceccecevccoseece peedernesvosovenseessosssvonsesstorssopeconee eouseee evvceccee 318 0 
OFFICE—14 SALISBURY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


eee ee 


SEWING MACHINES. 
PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 


Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


— 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

l 11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, LONDON. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 
For the Year ending 30th June, 1866, read at the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 10th Aug., 1866, 


CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Directors have the satisfaction of reporting to the Proprietors that, in pursuance of the resolutions unanimously passed 
at the Special General Meeting held in April last, the amalgamation of the National Mercantile Assurance Society with the 
Eagle has been carried into effect, and two of the Directors of that society—Mr. Wilcoxon (heretofore the Chairman) and Mr, 
William Frederick de la Rue—now occupy seats at the Eagle Board. 

The following account exhibits the increased income and outgoing of the year arising from the junction, which it may be 
remembered takes effect retrospectively, and the balance-sheet shows the assets as they existed on the 30th June last, aug- 
mented by those just transferred. 

By the Surplus Fund account it will be seen that the total income from premiums and interest is £483,376 Os. 11d., and 
the total outgoing £414,790 13s. 6d. The difference, £68,585 7s. 5d., and the surplus fund contributed by the amalgamated 
society, viz., £151,545 8s. 6d., increase the surplus fund of the Company to £899,095 8s. 

The premiums on new assurances are considerably less than those of the foregoing year, but at the same time a much 
smaller portion of them has been devoted to reassurance. 

The change in the financial position of the Company precludes an exact comparison with former years. The expenses of 
management of the Eagle for the year are almost identical in amount with those of the last. The expenses of the National 
Mercantile Society will, of course, henceforth cease. 

Deducting the several items payable on demand, or at an early maturity, the realized assets, as set forth in the balance- 
sheet, amount to £2,559,135 4s. 8d. Of this sum £178,340 belongs exclusively to the proprietors, £1,481,699 16s. 8d.* 
exclusively to the policyholders, and £899,095 8s. partly to the one and partly to the other, the last two items subject, 
of course, to exact adjustment at each quinquennial investigation. 

It remains only for the Directors to mention that, since the last annual meeting, the Company has lost, by the decease of 
Sir William Gore Ouseley, and by the retirement of Mr. Gould, the services of two of the members of the Board. Both 
gentlemen were much respected, and it is with great regret that the Directors have to make this announcement. 


*£5,880,163 14s. 4d., less £4,398,463 17s. 8d. 









































SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. Cr. 

Dr. CHARGE OF THE YEAR. o && 

INCOME OF THE YEAR. DIVIGODS CO FOOMTICIOTE ances ccccssscnccsssecsscsnces 9,420 17 6 
s. d. £ s. d. | Claims on decease of Lives as- £ a, 
Balance of account, 30th June, ME GNOs cnccintcsccodacdaniears 265,399 3 6 

DOOD: ssciscservssadsisionaveeveise 678,964 12 1 Additions to those under Parti- 

Ditto National Mercantile cipating Policies ............... 22,574 13 7 
OEE sinusissaecesiebs etesedsses 151,545 8 6 Policies surrendered............... 23,289 5 5 
——_ 830,510 O 7} Reassurances, New .............4+ 6,951 16 5 
Premiums on New Assurances 21,553 18 10 Ditto Od ..000 ieekecbens 55,344 12 10 
Ditto Old ditto... 354,800 3 7 ——— 
— —_ 373,559 11 9 
376,354 2 5 SN si cincorspscccanesteeess 10,405 0 10 
Interest from Investments ...... 107,021 18 6 BI Siiccaccanteersessasons 892.14 4 
—_ ae NE riccscncciaronvesnticee 2,017 17 3 
Total Income ........csecccsverecees ; 483,376 0 11] Expenses of Management ...... 12,482 10 8 
Do. National Mercantile Society 6,012 1 2 

———— 405,369 10 6 

Total charge ..........cccccrssesevevoecece pidewea 414,790 13 6 

Balance of account, 30th Juue, 1866, as below... 898,095 8 0 

£1,318,886 1 6 - £1,313,886 1 6 

Examined and approved, THOMAS ALLEN,) ee 
= HENRY ROSE, ‘5 S¥ditors. 
BALANCE-SHEET. Cr. 

Dr. LIABILITIES. & s. d. ASSETS. £ s. d. 
Interest due to Proprietors ....sccsssseesereeeeeere 6,086 3 9 {| Amount invested in fixed mortgages............++ 1,317,142 13 2 
Claims on decease of Lives Assured and addi- Ditto, ditto, decreasing itt0..........:.ceeseeceeeee 182,849 8 10 

SO IE CEL se cnccassenssveisicesvovsesie 80,748 9 11 | Ditto, ditto, reversions ...... ....cccccccccccosceeees 477,590 15 11 
Cash Bonus due to policyholders ..........s.se0eee 538 6 1) Ditto, ditto, funded securities ............:00066 oe 334,424 2 5 
ONE DOOD shoo seer ets sctscdecsosnsessierscswvsss 69,624 9 11) Ditto, ditto, temporary securities ...........6..0++ 50,124 11 6 
ON NN IMIOE | oi sasscsesecneseessseceesesse 5,880,163 14 4} Current interest on the above investments ...... 31,783 17 10 
Proprietors’ Fund ...,........0+ £178,340 0 0 I NE EN siosenesnnesecuncasconitacdssenetssiersvaes 17,744 10 2 
Surplus Fund, as above......... 899,095 8 O Advanced on security of the Company’s policies 165,567 7 9 

———— 1,077,485 8 0] Aaemte’ DAIANOOS ..cccccsvescccsscoccccccsosecsesscseese 34,231 6 5 
Sundry accounts ........c.ccccoccccvccrcrcecescsvecsees 60,500 5 8 
Value of premiums .........cccccoccccsescseseccscseces 4,398,463 17 8 
Value of reassurance ...........ccccccccccccseescveees 44,173 14 8 
$7,114,596 12 0 £7,114,596 12 0 
Examined and approved, THOMAS ALLEN.) 4 waitors. 


_ HENRY ROSE,  $ 


The Direction of the Company is now constituted as follows :— 
GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq., CHARMAN. 
Corone, CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T., Derury-CuarrMan. 


CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esa. 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esa. JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esa. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. JAMES MURRAY, Esa. 


Str J. BULLER EAST, Barrt., D.C.L. PHILIP ROSE, Esa. : 
ROBERT A. GRAY, Esq. THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Esa. 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. | Caprain LOUIS SYMONDS ‘TINDAL, R.N. 
CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esa. ROBERT WILCOXON, Esa. 

Ricut Hon. Sin JOHN YOUNG, Barr. 


| 
WILLIAM FREDERICK DE LA RUE, Esa. | RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esa. 























Loxpon: Printed by Joun Camppett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middl:sex, at 18 Exeter Street, Stran|, 
and Published by him at thee“ Specraror” Office, Nc. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 18, 13865. 
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